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MRS.  PALMERSTONE'S  LETTERS 


mo 

HER  DAUGHTER. 

Letter  XI. 

CONTAINING 

OBADIAH, 

AN 

ALLEGORICAL  TALE. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  last 
letter,  my  dear  Eliza :  the  composition  is 
more  correct,  and  your  thoughts  are  better 
combined  and  expressed  than  usual.  You 
will  soon  attain  a  style  of  ease  and  perspicu- 
ity ;  and  as  a  proof  of  what  I  advance, 
compare  the  copy  of  what  you  last  6ent  me 
wirh  the  theme  you  wrote  only  six  months 
since.  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  be 
sensible  of  the  advantage  you  have  gained 
over  those  difficulties  which  you  mention  in 
vol. in.  b  your 


your  last  letter,  as  having  so  much  per- 
plexed you.  But  a  young  person  who  can 
so  well  point  out  those  difficulties  will  soon 
overcome  them. 

I  remember  that,  when  I  was  of  vour  age, 
I  adopted  a  method  from  which  I  derived 
considerable  improvement.  I  read  with 
attention  one  of  Mr.  Addison's  papers  in 
The  Spectator :  I  then  closed  the  book,  but 
carefully  kept  the  subject  in  my  mind,  and 
took  it  for  my  next  theme ;  which,  when 
finished,  I  placed  apart,  and  at  my  leisure 
compared  it  with  the  composition  by  which 
it  had  been  suggested  ;  for  I  did  not  attempt 
to  imitate  Mr.  Addison's  style,  or  to  follow 
his  thoughts  closely,  but  simply  and  in  my 
best  manner  to  express  my  own  on  the  same 
moral  subject.  You  will  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  imperfections  of  my  essays.  But  I 
was  not  discouraged  :  I  preserved  my  paper ; 
and  some  weeks  after,  without  referring  to 
it,  I  wrote  a  second  on  the  same  subject, 
which  together  with  the  former  I  again 
compared  with  my  author.     I  assure  you, 

my 


my  Eliza,  that  I  rarely  missed  the  pleasure 
arising  from  this  review ;  for  I  found  that 
I  had  enlarged  my  ideas,  and  improved  my 
expressions.  One  or  two  of  my  juvenile 
exercises  fell  into  my  hands  the  other  day, 
and  1  still  think  they  would  not  disgrace 
me. 

The  human  mind  resembles  a  rich  mine. 
If  the  possessor  should  content  himself  with 
indolently   saying,     "  I    am    told    that   by 
opening  this  mine,  which  is  exclusively  my 
own  property,  I  should  enrich  my  estate  and 
reap  a  harvest  of  gold  ;  but,  as  it  lies  at 
some  distance,  as  the  labour  and  expense  are 
very  considerable,  and  the  produce  is  un- 
certain, I  prefer  poverty  and  ease,  notwith- 
standing the  offered  assistance  of  my  zealous 
friends,   and  the  prospect    of    success" — 
would  it  be  presumptuous  to  conclude  that 
this  man  was  ignorantly  blind  to  his  own 
interest?    Would  you  not   be   tempted  to 
remind  him,  that  his  youth  and  his  strength 
would  fail,  that  his  necessities  would  infalli- 
bly become  more  urgent,  in  proportion  as 
b2  he 


he  became  by  sloth  more  unprepared  to 
meet  them  ;  and  that  the  just  punishment 
of  his  present  idleness  and  pusillanimity 
would  be  future  and  unavailing  repentance, 
with  the  desertion  of  *hose  friends  whose 
prudent  counsel  he  then  rejected  ? 

Young  people,  and  would  that  I  were 
able  to -confine  my  observation  to  the  young! 
act  too  often  on  much  the  same  principles 
-as  those  I  have  mentioned.  They  want  no 
more  than  they  possess :  a  little  current 
coin,  brisk  animal  spirits,  and  indulgent 
friends,  carry  them  gaily  and  contentedly 
down  the  smooth  and  unruffled  stream  of 
life.  They  may  acquire,  as  they  have  been 
so  repeatedly  assured,  hidden  treasures,  and 

unexplored  stores So   much  the  better. 

When  they  have  exhausted  those  at  hand, 
when  the  treasures  of  youth  and  of  health, 

of  comeliness  and  friends,  fail why,  then 

indeed  it  will  be  well  to  seek  at  any  labour, 
for  those  resources  which  are  said  to  be  the 
provision  Nature  has  so  kindly  prepared  for 

them.     The  time  arrives it  presses  upon 

them, 
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them,  and-  peradventure  they  recoilect  that 
the  business  ought  not  to  be  deferred  to  the 
last  minute.  They  now  recall  to  memory 
some  of  those  indications  formerly  given  to 
them,  of  the  precise  situation  of  the  place, 
to  which  they  are  at  last  obliged  to  turn 
their  thoughts  and  their  hopes.  They  now 
remember  that  the  zeal  and  care  of  the 
friends  of  their  youth  had  set  up  certain 
landmarks  for  their  use.  They  recollect 
that  one,  the  most  revered,  of  those  friends 
had  pointed  out  the  spot  in  which  might  be 
found  pare  gold;  that  another,  experienced 
in  wisdom,  had  marked  where  the  precious 
ore  was  mixed  wirh  baser  metal ;  that  a 
third  had  warned  them  not  to  be  discouraged 
in  such  and  such  spots ;  for  that,  although 
the  vein  was  deep,  and  inconsiderable  at  the 
beginning,  it  would,  in  its  progress,  be  amply 
productive. 

Thus,  urged  by  necessity,  and  allured  by 
hope,  does  an  inheritor  of  such  a  mine 
begin  his  procrastinated  ^urney  towards  it  : 
but    he    finds  the  former  scene  of   nature 

changed; 
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changed ;  the  country  through  which  he 
passes  has  lost  its  picturesque  beauties,  it  is 
become  desolate  and  barren,  and  he  is  en- 
feebled by  indolence,  and  saddened  by  the 
dreary  prospect  around  him. — Perchance  he 
gains  a  little  eminence,  and  sees  from  afar 
the  dilapidated  memorials  of  his  friend's 
prudent  precautions;  his  sinking  spirits  seize 
the  auspicious  signals — he  presses  forward- 
but  to  what  conviction?  The  precious  de- 
posit is  engulfed  by  a  sea  of  inordinate 
passions  and  tumultuous  cares,  that  in  their 
ebbing  course  exhibit  to  his  view  an  useless 
mass  of  sand,  which  baffles  industry  ;  and 
he  sees  himself  consigned,  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  to  penury  and  neglect. 

There  is  not,  my  Eliza,  a  precept  in 
morals  which  contains  a  more  important 
and  self-evident  truth  than  that  which  says, 
"Ask,  and  you  shall  receive."  The  mind 
of  man  says  the  same,  with  nearly  the  same 
certitude.  You  have  expressed  more  dif- 
fidence in  respect  to  the  vision  of  Mirzah 
than  was  necessary.  You  comprehend  per- 
fectly 


fectly  the  subject  of  it,  and  the  moral  which 
it  contains.     As  the  sphere  of  your  reading 
enlarges,  and  your  understanding  matures, 
you  will  insensibly  acquire  a  discriminating 
taste,  if  you  suffer  nothing  to  escape  you  by 
yielding  to  your  vivacity.     But  if  the  indul- 
gence of  curiosity,  or  the  mere  amusement 
of  your  leisure,  is  your  sole  object  in  reading, 
I  forewarn  you   that  your  profit    will   be 
proportionably  trifling,  that  you  will  never 
arrive  at  that  judgement  on  which  only  your 
mind  can  be  solidly  established,  nor  ever  be 
capable  of  selection,  or  imitation  of  those 
authors  whose  genius  and  corrected  imagi- 
nation place   them,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judicious,  as  the  standards  of  good  and  ele- 
gant writers. 

At  ten  years  of  age  you  read  fables  and 
sometimes  fairy  tales  to  me.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  you  to  examine  into  their  design, 
their  probability,  or  their  improbability  :  the 
marvellous  delighted  you,  and  the  moral 
escaped  you  :  all  the  advantage  you  derived 
from    this  practice    was  a  great  facility  in 

reading 


reading  aloud,  and  the  habit  of  seeking 
amusement  in  books.  A  higher  order  of 
allegorical  composition  has  lately  come  be- 
fore you  with  other  books ;  and  you  tell  me 
that  the  application  sometimes  escapes  you, 
and  that  you  find  the  subject  obscure  :  and 
yet  not  a  day  passes  in  which  your  own 
thoughts  do  not  take  this  mode  of  expression 
without  premeditation  or  study.  You  have 
heard  hitherto  nothing  of  the  art  of  speaking. 
Your  mother  is  but  little  better  informed ; 
but  she  understands  what  schoolmen  mean, 
when,  in  defining  rhetoric,  they  call  it  the 
art  of  writing  and  speaking  with  elegance 
and  dignity.  Perhaps,  my  Eliza,  I  might 
not  presume  too  far  in  saying  that  some  of 
those  who  have  best  known  in  what  manner 
to  reduce  this  art  to  certain  prescribed  rules, 
have  failed  in  the  application  of  them.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  undoubted  that  nature 
and  genius  soar  beyond  them,  and  can 
"  catch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art." 

Let  us  try  what  our  own  unaided  efforts 
will  supply  us  with  on  this  subject... let  us 

endeavour 
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endeavour  to  investigate,  with  this  plain 
guide,  Nature,  the  progress  of  thought  and 
language.  The  subject  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  learned ;  it  has  been  productive 
of  information,  and  of  much  speculation. 
We  will  place  our  discoveries  under  the 
latter  head,  and  then  refer  thorn  to  your 
grandfather,  who  will  very  soon  winnow  the 
wheat,  if  there  be  any,  from  the  chaff. 

It  is  evident  that  knowledge,  like  virtue, 
is  progressive :  every  faculty  of  that  being 
intended  for  another  world  marks  his  glo- 
rious destination  ;  and  he  who  pauses  in  his 
progress  will  not  be  able  to  keep  his  station  : 
we  must  either  advance  or  recede :  it  is  the 
order  of  nature. 

Man  collectively,  like  the  individual  of 
his  species,  has  been  in  a  state  of  infancy. 
A  recent  example,  when  compared  with 
the  annals  of  mankind,  will  suffice  for  our 
purpose.  The  great  Alfred,  if  I  be  not 
mistdken,  was  one  of  the  first  of  our  mo- 
narchs  who  could  write  his  own  name :  and 
from  one  of  those  discoveries  made  by  our 
b  5  celebrated 
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celebrated  circumnavigator,  captain  Cook, 
and  mentioned  in  Forster's  work*,  we  may 
observe  that  the  state  of  language  is  a  crite- 
rion by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  intellec- 
tual progress  of  man,  and  at  the  same  jime 
form  some  conjecture  respecting  the  curious 
phenomenon  the  diversity  of  language.  I 
allude  to  the  natives  of  an  island  which  they 
approached,  who  appeared  to  have  no  ar- 
ticulate sounds,  but  expressed  their  wants 
and  wishes  by  certain  feeble  and  monoto- 
nous cries.  Let  us  represent  these  people 
to  our  minds  as  the  infants  of  our  race. 
Would  not  captain  Cook  and  his  people  be, 
with  respect  to  them,  in  a  similar  situation 
to  that  in  which  you  would  be  with  respect 
to  an  infant  of  three  months  old  ?  The 
only  means  of  communication  must  be  signs 
and  sounds :  and  these,  from  the  savage's  ig- 
norance of  social  life,  would  be  vague  and 
ambiguous  even  to  each  other,  and  fre- 
quently unintelligible  to  a  stranger  ;  for  you 

*  See  Cock's  Voyages,  by  Forster,  vol.  ii.  p.  498. 
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will  keep  in  view  that  these  people  were,  as 
it  appeared,  strangers  to  all  the  arts  of  hu- 
man life,  and  that  even  the  accommodations 
of  the  most  savage  state  were  apparently 
unknown  amongst  them.  Let  us  suppose 
that  one  or  more  of  our  countrymen  had  by 
chance  been  left  on  this  desolate  shore,  and 
that  the  person  so  left  was  not  the  least  in- 
structed of  those  from  whom  he  had  been 
separated.  Would*  it  not  follow  that  for 
some  time,  and  that  a  very  considerable  one, 
he  would  experience  much  more  difficulty 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  natives  around 
him,  than  you  would  with  an  infant  ?  The 
reason  is  obvious :  because  the  signs  and 
sounds  within  the  stranger's  reach  would  be 
more  complicated  than  are  necessary  for  the 
simple  wants  of  the  infant.  With  attention, 
even  you,  or  a  girl  much  younger  than  your- 
self, would  soon  learn  to  distinguish,  in  the 
infant  committed  to  your  care,  the  cry  of 
pain,  of  hunger,  or  of  weariness,  from  that 
of  anger  and  impatience  But  the  infant  of 
nature  and  the  infant  of  local  circumstances 

are 
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are  widely  different.  The  most  untutored 
savage  is  a  philosopher  compared  with  a 
child  of  a  tew  months  old :  his  existence  has 
depended  on  more  than  simple  perceptions ; 
certain  faculties  of  his  mind  must  have  been 
expanded  in  the  course  of  self-preservation, 
and  experience  and  judgement  have  been 
employed  by  him  in  providing  for  his  daily 
necessities.  These  powers  are  not  unfolded 
in  the  first  stage  of  human  existence.  Our 
exile  consequently  would  for  a  time  find  it 
impossible  to  understand  all  the  varied  signs 
and  ambiguous  sounds  of  a  rational  and  re- 
flect «ng  creature,  however  repressed  and 
circumscribed  the  powers  of  his  mind 
might  be,  from  the  limited  sources  of  his 
knowledge.  The  poor  savage's  difficulties 
with  the  stranger  would  be  till  more  mani- 
fold ;  for  he  would  utter  sounds  and  exhi- 
bit signs  totally  incomprehensible  to  their 
simple  minds.  The  remedy  for  these  com- 
mon evils  would,  in  time,  be  found  in 
the  imitative  faculty  which  it  has  pleased 
the  great  author  of  our  being  to  bestow  on 

man : 


IS 

man :  and  as  the  infant  learns  of  its  nurse 
to  speak,  so  would  these  ignorant  islanders 
learn  to  talk  with  the  stranger. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  they  have 
acquired  a  language,  however  imperfect, 
and  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  advantages 
of  articulate  sounds.  Their  instructor  quits 
them.  They  insensibly  recur  to  their 
accustomed  sounds,  the  new  pronunciation 
becomes  vitiated,  they  combine  sound  with 
words,  they  add  to  or  they  diminish  their 
acquired  stock ;  and  in  a  course  of  years 
a  language  peculiar  to  this  people  is  esta- 
blished, and  which  would  be  unintelligible 
to  their  friendly  instructor. 

Thus  arises-  a  diversity  of  tongues,  which 
are  enriched  and  fashioned  by  the  commu- 
nications between  man  and  his  fellow  man. 
Our  islanders  have  now  a  language,  and  to 
this  language  they  have  affixed  common 
and  appropriate  ideas.  Let  us  return,  my 
Eliza,  from  this  episode  to  my  metaphor  of 
the  mine.  We  will  suppose  that  the  ^ork 
of  intellectual  improvement  is  now  begun, 

and 
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and  that  it  cannot  stop ;  the  intervening  earth 
is  cleared  away,  and  the  vivid  ore  appears 
in  all  directions.  The  labourers  now  ar- 
range, select ;  and  method  and  order  regu- 
late them.  The  fixed  rules  of  the  gramma- 
rian, it  may  be  supposed,  are  not  yet  esta- 
blished ;  but  they  vary  and  multiply  their 
expressions,  and  imagination  embellishes  and 
gives  energy  to  their  words,  to  meet  the 
vigorous  idea :  but  these  are  still  too  slow, 
and  inadequate  to  the  thought;  it  either eludes 
the  progress,  or  languishes  beneath  the 
burthen  of  common  language.  They  now 
turn  to  heaven,  to  earth,  to  things  animate 
and  inanimate,  in  order  to  clothe  their 
thoughts.  Comparison  follows  :  "  A  man 
is  as  strong  as  a  lion."  "  A  woman  is  as  in- 
dustrious as  a  bee." 

The  image  once  received,  the  allusion 
becomes  significant  and  easy ;  and  the  tedi- 
ous detail  of  the  man's  courage,  and  the 
woman's  industry,  is  spared.  No  sooner 
does  this  figure  become  familiar,  than  they 
advance  another  step  .  .  .  Metaphor  springs 

from 
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from  comparison :  "  The  strong  man  is  a 
lion."  "  The  cunning  man  a  fox."  "  God 
is  a  rock."  "  Hope,  an  anchor,"  &c.  The 
mind  with  facility  assimilates  the  idea  and 
the  image ;  it  only  asks '  for  some  corre- 
spondence and  relation,  to  unite  the  object 
to  the  borrowed  figure  which  represents  it. 
From  the  metaphor  arises  the  alhgqry^ 
which  is  a  continuation  of  metaphors  ap- 
plied to  some  regular  design,  and  supported 
by  action,  events,  and  characters.  Fables 
are  of  this  sort.  The  cunning  man,  under 
the  figure  of  a  fox,  addresses  a  flattering 
discourse  to  the  unsuspecting  and  credulous 
cock,  in  order  to  deceive  him :  he  succeeds, 
and  the  victim,  betrayed  by  his  vanity  and 
credulity,  falls  a  prey  to  his  evil  designs. 
In  this  species  of  allegory,  the  moral  is  some- 
times put  into  the  mouth  of  the  actors,  at 
another  deduced  from  it.  The  beautiful 
parables  of  our  divine  master,  that  of  Nathan 
to  his  guilty  monarch,  exhibit  this  mode  of 
composition  under  another  useful  point  of 
view.     Its  salutary  lessons  reach  the  heart, 

u^dcr 
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under  circumstances  which  would  render  the 
severe  and  undisguised  reproofs  of  truth  in- 
effectual to  t^e  offender,  and  dangerous  to 
the  friendly  voice  that  spoke  them. 

Thus  Allegory  is  not  only  the  handmaid 
of  Wisdom  and  Prudence,  but  also  the  atten- 
dant grace  on  Instruction ;  and  attiring  her- 
self in  the  fascinating  robe  of  Amusement, 
she  solicits  Curiosity  to  admit  the  pleasing 
guest ;  and  in  its  gratification  conveys  to  the 
mind  a  solid  and  useful  good. 

You  have  in  \our  account  prevented  my 
observations  on  Mirzah,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  receive  great  pleasure  from  the  perusal 
of  many  allegories  with  which  we  have  been 
favc  ured  by  our  best  writers.  You  will  see 
the  different  vehicles  they  use,  and  with 
what  success  they  have  been  employed. — 
You  will  find  tropes,  or  Jigures,  under 
many  more  definitions,  in  the  little  work  I 
inclose  with  this  letter.  We  will  endea- 
vour to  familiarize  ourselves  at  least  with 
the  examples  it  affords  us.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised that  1  mean  to  content  myself  with 

sem^: 


same  drawn  from  your  unstudied  modes  of 
expression  ;  for  nature  has  already,  my  dear 
Eiiza,  made  you  a  tolerable  proficient  in 
rhetorical  flights,  by  giving  you  an  imagina- 
tion which  needs  no  spur.  "  You  are  as 
cold  as  ice."  "  Mrs.  Beaumont  is  Goodness 
personified  :"'  and  speaking  the  other  day  of 
Mrs.  Siddons's  exquisite  performance  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  and  the  impressive  manner  in 
which  she  appealed  to  the  human  bosom, 
you  said  "  The  whole  house  was  appalled ; 
a  momentary  stillness  like  death  succeeded, 
and  was  followed  by  one  burst  of  nature's 
abhorrence  of  murder  and  perfidy."  I  refer 
you  to  the  little  work  I  send  you  for  the 
place  which  such  language  holds  in  com- 
position or  discourse.  It  is  now  time  that 
you  should  understand  its  value  and  beauty. 
Thus,  for  example,  "  The  fields  laugh  and 
dng."  Does  not  this  trope  beautifully 
express  the  fruitfulness  of  the  crop,  and  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  season  ?  In  my  opinion, 
no  particular  relation  in  the  .best  chosen  and 
most   poetical  words  could  have  produced 

so 
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so  happy  an  effect.  How  many  such  ex- 
amples might  be  drawn  from  the  same  sub- 
lime writer,  and  from  a  volume  "  beyond 
all  price ! " 

The  subject  of  this  letter  has  perhaps  led 
me  into  a  fault,  which  it  is  peculiarly  need- 
ful for  you  to  shun.  The  imagination  re- 
quires management ;  and  the  false  brilliant 
m  composition,  of  which  your  grandfather 
was  speaking  the  other  day  to  doctor  Mans- 
field, includes  in  it  a  redundancy  and  injudi- 
cious use  of  rhetorical  figures.  I  had  how- 
ever my  design,  as  this  letter  related  to  you  ; 
and  if  that  be  answered,  I  will  bow  sub- 
missively to  the  pruning  criticism  of  your 
excellent  preceptor  ...  I  have  added  to  my 
letter  two  little  pieces  which  may  amuse 
you :  they  were  written  some  years  ago, 
and  addressed  to  a  youth  of  your  age.  You 
will  do  well  to  read  them  to  your  grand- 
father :  his  corrections  will  render  them  use- 
ful.    Heaven  bless  my  child  i 

a.  palmerstone. 

Obadiah 
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Obadiah  was  the  son  of  Naphor  and 
Fatima.  The  condition  of  his  parents  was 
humble,  their  desires  were  few :  amongst 
these,  the  most  powerful  was  their  wish  to 
see  Obadiah  virtuous,  and  contented  in  that 
retreat  where  they  themselves  had  found  an 
asylum  from  a  world  in  which  they  had 
been  betrayed,  and  from  which  they  here 
saw  as  sure  a  refuge  for  the  innocence  of 
their  son  as  it  had  proved  to  their  own. 
The  habitation  of  Naphor  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  answer  their  purposes  of  prudence, 
and  the  pressing  necessities  of  that  hour  which 
had  first  conducted  them  to  it ;  for  it  was 
almost  inaccessible  to  human  footsteps. 

It  stood  at  the  base  of  a  stupendous  chain 
of  rocks,  thrown  by  the  hand  of  nature  into 
a  sweeping  and  bold  amphitheatrical  form ; 
to  the  extremities  of  which  seemed  linked 
the  source  and  the  mouth  of  a  rapid  river, 
which  inclosed  the  dwelling  of  Naphor,  and 
gave  fertility  to  the  narrow  boundary  of 
soil,  from  which,  with  labour,  he  obtained 

a  scanty 
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a  scanty  harvest.  The  indefatigable  Naphor 
supplied  this  deficiency  from  the  abundant 
treasures  of  the  stream,  which  not  only 
furnished  his  simple  board  with  plenty,  but 
also  delicacies  which  these  children  of  nature 
estimated  only  by  their  usefulness.  Naphor 
had  carefully  turned  to  profit  a  small  boat, 
in  which  he  had  once  found  safety  and 
reached  his  present  shelter.  At  stated  times 
he  repaired  to  a  large  town  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  ;  but  which  was  too  remote 
to  be  seen,  and  by  much  too  distant  to  be 
feared.  He  never  entered  it ;  but,  after 
exchanging  his  commodity  for  necessaries 
which  contributed  to  the  comforts  of  his 
beloved  Fatirna  and  his  child,  returned 
home,  without  having  any  other  communi- 
cation than  with  a  man  who  found  his  own 
advantage  in  his  fidelity. 

During  these  stated  intervals  of  absence 
the  active  and  industrious  Obadiah  was 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  a  little  garden, 
together  with  a  field  of  rice  and  other  pulse, 
and  which  lost   nothing  of   their    produce 

under 
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under  the  diligent  eye  of  Obadiah.  The 
rising  sun  was  welcomed  by  his  cheerful 
voice,  and  its  last  parting  ray  often  sunk 
beneath  the  horizon  unnoticed,  till  he  was 
summoned  to  the  evening  repast.  Thus 
passed  the  first  season  of  youth  with  the 
contented  Obadiah  ;  his  heart  the  abode  of 
innocence,  and  his  hours  winged  by  peace. 
The  death  of  his  mother  was  the  first  sor- 
row he  knew,  and  he  bewailed  her  loss  with 
that  bitterness  which  the  ingenuous  and 
inexperienced  heart  feels  under  the  un- 
looked-for and  unsuspected  trials  of  its 
strength.  The  resigned  and  pious  Naphor, 
better  prepared,  bowed  in  rneek  submission 
to  a  stroke  that  threatened  to  annihilate  the 
remaining  comforts  of  his  life :  with  a  firm 
confidence  he  sought  consolation  in  hopes 
which  conducted  him  beyond  the  grave  of 
his  lamented  Fatima,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
reunion  softened  the  pangs  of  separation. 
He  tenderly  strove  to  console  the  afflicted 
Obadiah,  but  failed  in  his  efforts ;  and  with 
regret  he  beheld  him  daily  a  prey  to  dejec- 
tion 
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tion  and  unavailing  grief.  But,  alas!  he 
knew  not  that  the  sorrow  of  his  son  had  for 
its  source  a  cause  far  removed  from  the  one 
he  strove  to  mitigate,  whilst  it  endeared  him 
to  his  heart. 

Discontent  brooded  in  the  mind  of  Oba- 
diah  :  he  passed  his  days  in  repining,  and  his 
repose  was  broken  and  restless.     To  evade 
his   father's   pious    exhortacions   he  passed 
hours  by  his  mother's  grave,  regarding  his 
accustomed  occupations  with  disgust,  and  his 
usual  labour  as  insupportable  toil.  "What!" 
said  he  fretfully,  "  always  this  stubborn  soil ! 
always  these   rugged   and    desolate   paths ! 
Does  life  afford  nothing  to  the  miserable 
Obadiah,  but  the  harassing  concern  of  pro- 
viding a  scanty  sustenance  for  an  existence 
that  he   neither  solicited   nor   enjoys?     Is 
there  nothing  in  this  world  for  the   chil- 
dren of  mortality  but  labour  and  a  grave? 
Surely  I  am  the  victim  of  an  usurped  au- 
thority! the  passive  slave  of  timidity,  and 
of  the  cold  caution   of  one  who,   having 
outlived  enjoyment  himself,  believes  that  I 

have 
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have  no  right  to  the  pleasures  or  the  pursuits 
of  youth!" 

Obadiah  at  length  importuned  his  father 
to  give  up  to  him  the  charge  of  conducting 
the  boat.  He  had  hitherto  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged the  goodness  and  wisdom  which 
had  spared  him  the  fatigue  and  pen!  of  the 
untried  navigation :  but  now,  neither  the 
obedience  nor  the  affection  of  a  child  was 
ready  to  meet  the  gentle  though  firm  denial 
of  Naphor.  Obadiah  murmured  ...  he  ex- 
postulated . . .  and  finished  by  sullen  silence. 
The  good  father  saw  the  pertinacity  of  his 
son  with  sorrow. 

"  Thou  knowest  not,"  said  he  to  him  with 
mildness,  "  the  nature  of  that  boon  which 
thou  hast  demanded  so  urgently,  nor  that  the 
regret  which  has  followed  my  refusal  tends  to 
ingratitude.  The  voyage  that  thou  so  fondly 
covetest  is  intricate  and  dangerous.  Thou 
knowest  not  the  course  into  which  thy  fragile 
bark  may  be  forced,  amidst  tremendous 
billows  and  a  boisterous  element ;  no  pilot 
hath  hitherto  been  found,  who  with  uner- 
ring 
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ring  judgement  hath  been  able  to  mark  the 
devious  way.  The  most  skilful  navigator, 
and  the  stoutest  vessel,  share  in  the  common 
peril ;  and  few,  indeed,  are  the  number  who 
reach  the  destined  haven  without  loss  and 
trouble ;  whilst  the  victims  of  ks  fury,  and 
the  dupes  of  its  treachery,  are  innumerable* 
I  have,  in  my  acquired  knowledge  of  this 
adventurous  course,  paid  a  price  which  thou 
art  unable  to  estimate  ;  and,  experienced  as 
I  am,  I  dare  not  trust  to  my  own  wisdom 
or  prudence.  I  know  that  my  vigilance  is 
in  constant  danger  of  being  surprised  ;  and 
that  my  wisdom  is  folly,  unaided  by  our 
great  prophet.  Be  not,  therefore,  proud  of 
thy  strength  and  vigour ;  trust  not  to  thy 
courage  and  address.  Alas!  my  son,  in 
the  voyage  upon  which  thou  so  ardently 
desirest  to  venture,  these  advantages  re- 
semble the  glossy  surface  of  the  untroubled 
waters,  and,  like  them,  smile  but  to  betray. 
"Be  thankful  for  thy  present  security. 
Allah,  in  his  own  time,  will  call  upon  thee 
for  thy  destined  duties  ;  at  present  it  is  His 

merciful 
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merciful  will  that  thou  remain  here,  in 
peace."  The  boat  was  ready,  and  Naphor 
departed. 

Obadiah,  troubled  but  not  convinced, 
now  listlessly  turned  his  reluctant  steps  to  the 
little  garden,  which  languished  for  its  mas- 
ter's wonted  care.  Discontented  and  dis- 
pleased, he  found  the  invigorating  beams  of 
the  morning  sun  oppressive,  and  with  fretful 
impatience  threw  himself  under  the  shade 
of  a  spreading  palm-tree,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  robe. 

A  deep  sleep  pervaded  his  senses ;  and  left 
the  outstretched  and  passive  Obadiah  no 
other  evidences  of  existence  than  those 
which  fancy  fabricated  from  the  materials 
which  she  found  in  his  disturbed  mind.... 
lie  thought  that  he  had  availed  himself  of 
his  father's  absence  to  effect  his  escape  from 
the  cottage,  by  climbing  the  rocks  which 
surrounded  it.  In  his  waking  reveries 
Obadiah  had  frequently  meditated  on  this 
project,  but  had  as  constantly  found  it 
opposed  by  the  apparent  impracticability  of 

vol.  in.  c  the 
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the  undertaking,  from  the  stupendous  height 
of  the  rocks,  and  the  solid  uniform  texture 
of  their  flinty  sides.  He  now,  however, 
found  nothing  to  impede  his  progress,  but 
was  wafted  with  airy  velocity  to  the  opposite 
side.  The  exultation  of  Obadiah  was  short: 
he  found  himself  on  a  naked  and  desolate 
plain,  "  where  meagre  famine  sat  in  solitary 
state  j" — and  discomforted  and  disappointed 
he  turned  with  anguish  to  survey  the  paths 
that  led  to  the  rocks  he  had  left.  He  gazed 
in  stupid  wonder ;  for,  far  as  his  eyes  could 
stretch,  he  beheld  around  the  same  flat  and 
arid  face  of  nature.  He  lamented  his  folly 
in  all  the  wild  expressions  of  despair,  and, 
sinking  to  the  earth,  gave  himself  up,  as  he 
thought,  to  inevitable  destruction.  A  mo- 
mentary forgetfulness  was  succeeded  by  new 
wonders.  On  awaking  from  this  stupor, 
he  saw  around  him  a  paradise  similar  to  the 
promised  abode  of  the  faithful.  All  that 
the  most  elaborate  fancy  can  paint,  or  desire 
covet,  was  spread  with  profusion  before  the 
enchanted  senses  of  Obadiah.     As  he  stood 

contemplating 
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contemplating  with  delight  the  beauteous 
scene,  he  was  suddenly  struck  by  hearing 
his  name  in  gentle  accents  repeatedly  called ; 
and,  on  turning  himself  to  the  sound,  he 
found  near  him  a  group  of  young  females, 
fair  as  the  houris  of  that  paradise  of  which 
he  now  thought  himself  an  inhabitant.  They 
welcomed  him  in  the  sweetest  accents  to 
his  new  abode,  and  with  courtesy  offered 
to  conduct  him  to  the  palace  of  their  so- 
vereign. 

The  willing  Obadiah  followed  their  light 
footsteps  with  prompt  obedience,  praising 
Mahomet  for  his  singular  favour.  His 
beautiful  guides  led  him  to  a  magnificent 
structure,  in  which  art  and  the  riches  of 
worlds  had  apparently  united  their  powers 
to  furnish  its  splendid  decorations.  A  sofa 
of  down  received  the  passive  Obadiah, 
whilst  a  bath  of  perfumed  water  was  hastily 
prepared  for  his  use ;  robes  of  the  richest 
texture  met  his  ready  hand  ;  and  a  crowd  of 
obsequious  slaves,  with  eager  solicitude, 
served  in  silence  around  him.  A  banquet, 
c  2  prepared 
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prepared  by  the  hand  of  luxury,  invited  his 
appetite ;  whilst  the  soft  and  swelling  har- 
mony of  more  than  mortal  sounds  enwrapped 
the  soul  of  Obadiah  in  its  fascinating  ecstasy. 
At  length  an  impulse  of  curiosity  recalled 
him  to  the  wonderful  circumstances  of  his 
happy  situation  j  and  encouraged  by  the 
kindness  of  his  companions  at  the  banquet, 
he  ventured  to  ask  the  cause  of  a  reception 
so  flattering  and  so  unexpected.  "  I  am 
unconscious,"  said  Obadiah",  "  of  the  visit  of 
the  angel  of  Death:  tell  me  by  what  means 
I  have  been  thus  translated  to  the  abode  of 
the  faithful."  His  gay  auditors,  laughing, 
assured  him  that  he  was  still  an  inhabitant 
of  a  much  lower  region  :  "  But,  under  the 
gentle  sway  of  Pleasure,"  added  they,  "  thou 
wilt  soon  forget  Mahomet  and  his  fancied 
paradise.  The  welcome  which  thou  hast 
received,"  continued  they,  "  is  the  common 
one  that  our  indulgent  mistress  gives  to  all 
who  seek  her  favour.  Thou  hast  escaped 
from  the  rocks  of  Restraint,  thou  hast  boldly 
shaken  off  the  shackles  of  Labour,  and  the 

bondage 
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bondage  of  cold-hearted  Age  and  rigid 
Prudence. ...  Drink  of  this  cup,  and  forget 
thy  past  toils  and  abject  humiliation."  Oba- 
diah  seized  the  sparkling  goblet  with  avidity: 
he  drank  deeply,  and  in  an  instant  every 
past  transaction  of  his  life  was  effaced  from 
his  memory. 

Elevated  with  new  hopes,  and  impelled 
by  new  desires,  he  now,  with  joyous  alacrity, 
followed  his  new  guides  to  the  throne  of  the 
goddess.  She  received  him  with  smiles 
and  blandishments  ;  and,  after  listening  with 
complacency  to  his  declaration  of  future  al- 
legiance, dismissed  him,  by  bidding  him  not 
to  fear  a  power  whose  laws  were  to  render 
man  free  and  happy. . .  On  retiring  from  the 
presence  of  the  goddess,  Obadiah  asked  who 
were  the  three  persons  whom  he  had  ob- 
served crouched  behind  the  throne,  appa- 
rently with  the  intention  of  being  concealed 
from  all  eyes.  "  Are  they,"  said  Obadiah, 
"  offenders  ?  for  they  were  covered  to  the 
girdle  with  an  impenetrable  black  veil,  and 
appeared  to  me  unfit  objects  for  a  temple  so 
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gay  and   brilliant." — "  We  know  little  of 
them,"  answered  one  of  the  jocund  group. 
"  We  have,  indeed,  heard,  that,  some  time 
since,  some  strangers  visited  this  happy  coun- 
try, and  still  continue  to  do  so  from  time  to 
time :  but,  as  they  always  refuse  the  cus- 
tomary tribute,  and  discover  a  contempt  of 
our  laws,    they  are  always    ignominiously 
banished ;    notwithstanding   they   plead   in 
their  excuse  the   commands  of  aii  ancient 
oracle,  which  warns  them  to  refuse  our  laws, 
and  to  despise  our   sovereign.     It  may  be, 
that  those  whom  thou  hast  noticed  belong 
to  these  severe  and  insolent  travellers ;  and 
that,  as  thou  hast  surmised,  they  are  doing 
penance   for    their    contumelious    conduct. 
But,  were  curiosity  or  inquiry  not  forbidden 
to  the  subjects  of  Pleasure,  the  mystery  which 
hangs  about  these  persons  might  excite  a 
desire  of  knowing  their  peculiar  destination 
and  office ;  for  they  appear  to  be  attached  to 
the  goddess  by  an  irrevocable  decree  of  fate, 
and  wherever  she  moves  they   follow  with 

unwearied  steps and  concealed,  as  thou 
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sawest  them.... But  the  precious  moments," 
added  the  speaker,  "  are  escaping  us  ....  let 
us  enjoy  them." 

Obadiah  wanted  no  incitements — he  re- 
turned to  the  cup  of  forgetfulness,  and  in 
noisy  revelry  indulged,  uncontrolled,  in  his 
imaginary  felicity At  length  he  disco- 
vered that  the  wine  had  lost  its  flavour  and 
it  ssubduing  power  ....  He  redoubled  his 
draught,  and  thought  it  even  nauseous .... 
his  disgusted  palate  refused  it ... .  and  he 
pushed  the  goblet  from  him... The  goddess 
frowned . : . .  she  turned  away  her  face,  and 
fled  with  precipitation  from  her  terrified 
votary.  With  hasty  steps  Obadiah  followed 
her  in  order  to  sue  for  pardon. . .  He  traced 
her  footsteps  through  all   the  intricacies  of 

the  palace,  and  the  adjoining  ercv.es She 

still  fled  .  .  and  with  impetuous  speed  Oba- 
diah pursued In  her   rapid    flight    she 

dropped  the  mash  which  bore  the  ie:;>b!"::ce 
of  youthful  beauty,  and,  suddenly  tinning 
on  the  panting  Obadiah,  exhibited  an  arpect 
which  stiffened  him  into  palpitating  horror. 

As 
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As  he  gazed  on  the  hideous  phantom,  it 
melted  into  airj  and  Obadiah,  casting  down 
his  aching  eyes,  perceived  the  beauteous 
mask  of  the  goddess  lying  at  his  feet.  He 
spurned  it  from  him  with  indignation, 
exclaiming,  "  Is  this,  then,  the  object 
of  my  senseless  worship?  Is  this  painted 
pageant  the  idol  to  which  I  have  bowed?" 
He  stooped  to  take  in  his  hand  the  evidence 
of  his  folly  and  credulity  :  but,  on  reaching 
forth  his  hand,  it  crumbled  to  dust,  and 
thus  eluded  his  examination. 

Before  he  could  recover  from  this  new 
surprise,  he  was  rudely  grasped  by  some  one 
behind  him ;  and  turning  hastily  to  see  his 
assailant,  he  discovered  the  three  unknown 
personages  who  had  so  much  excited  his 
curiosity.  A  sudden  awe  and  dread  seized 
his  spirits,  and  he  stood  confounded  and 
trembling  before  them.  They  were  no 
longer  veiled  j  but  looked  like  emaciated 
spectres,  and  were  bending  with  age  and 
decrepitude.  With  palsied  hands  they 
threw  around  him  some  slight  bands,  and, 

each 
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each  holding  a  part,  were  on  the  point  of 
leading  him  from  the  spot  on  which  he 
stood. 

Obadiah,  disdaining  foes  so  feeble,  and 
blushing  at  a  passiveness  which  his  surprise 
had  occasioned,  now,  with  a  smile  of  scorn, 
attempted  to  free  himself  from  such  impo- 
tent shackles.  But  chains  of  adamantine 
strength  could  not  more  effectually  have  re- 
tained their  prisoner.  Obadiah  felt  himself 
controlled  by  a  power  which  was  too  mighty 
to  be  contended  with.  "  Thou  findest,"  said 
one  of  the  persons,  "  that  thy  efforts  are  vain; 
— and  yet,  Obadiah,  thou  hast  broken  with 
ease  each  of  these  bonds,  many  times,  when 
singly  applied  in  order  to  check  thy  mad 
career.  But  know,  unhappy  man,  that  Con- 
science is  not  to  be  foiled  in  her  purpose. 
The  opiate  of  Pleasure's  deadly  cup  may 
lull  her  voice  to  temporary  repose ;  but  she 
rises  with  i^edoubled  force  from  her  lethargic 
slumbers  \  and  now  brings  me,  her  minister, 
Remorse,  to  seize  my  prey. . .  .Here,*'  cried 
he  with  a  stern  and  hollow  voice,  "  is  my 
c  5  mandate 
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mandate — read  thy  condemnation ! "  Oba- 
diah cast  his  eyes  on  the  open  scroll  before 
him,  and  saw  these  words: 

"  Thou  hast,  Obadiah,  madly  and  fool- 
ishly pursued  Pleasure.  Thou  hast  discovered 
her  deceitfulness,  and  she  abjureth  thee  for 
ever,  and  now  consigneth  thee  to  the  sharers 
of  her  power  and  dominion.  From  this 
destiny  thou  hast  no  appeal;  for  thus  hath  it 
been  ordained  by  a  decree  to  which  all 
created  beings  bend  with  awful  submission. 
But  know,  weak  man !  that  thou  wast  their 
captive  before  thou  sawest  the  allurements 
of  Pleasure.  They  have  been  thy  unsus- 
pected companions  and  secret  inmates, 
from  the  hour  in  which  thy  sickly  heart 
turned  away  from  labour,  competence,  and 
tranquillity  ;  and  their  arm  hath  been  stretch- 
ed out  to  seize  thee,  from  the  instant  that 
thou  forgot  the  duty  of  a  son,  and  left  thy 
father  in  his  old  age  to  sink  with  sorrow  to 
his  n;rave," 

Obadiah  uttered  a  deep  groan™ remem* 
brance,  like  the  forked  and  vivid  lightning, 

bunt 
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burst  on  his   mental    eye. — Remorse  with 

ghastly  smile  presented  a  small  mirror 

"  This,"  cried  he  with  exulting  scorn,  "  this 
also  is  mine,  to  show  thee  what  thou  art !  " 
Obadiah  instinctively  turned  bis  hitherto 
averted  eyes,  and  beheld  an  image  reflected 
which  appalled  him — It  was  indeed  Obadiah 
. . .  but  how  unlike  the  vigorous  and  bloom- 
ing son  of  Naphor  !  His  countenance  now 
bore  the  deadly  hue  of  pallid  disease ....  his 
eyes  were  sunk ....  his  limbs  feeble  and 
shrunk ....  and  his  body  swollen  and  drop- 
sical ....  his  head  bare  ....  his  sandals  old 
and  useless ....  and  a  dirty,  tattered   robe 

hung  on  his  shoulders "  These  are  my 

trappings,''  said  a  second  of  the  terrifying 
guards  of  Obadiah,  laying  upon  him  a  hand 
as  cold  as  an  icicle  :  "  the  children  of  Penury 
know  nothing  of  the  gorgeous  apparel  or 
sumptuous  provision  of  the  goddess  that 
thou  hast  worshipped.  But  I  am  not  always 
the  obdurate  parent  which  thou  findest  me, 
Obadiah  ....  thy  maladies  are  not  in  the 
number  of  my  gifts.     Cold  and  nakedness 

make 
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make  not  such  victims  for  death,  as  riot  and 
intemperance.  Thou  must  now  follow  me. 
Conscience  hath  awakened  thee,  Remorse  will 
be  thy  future  companion,  and  Penury  will 
consign  thee  to  thy  grave.". . .  "  No,"  ex- 
claimed the  .indignant  Obadiah,  "no!  I 
will  seek  in  repentance,  and  a  renewed  heart, 
for  help  to  save  me  from  thy  power.  Shame 
and  remorse  are  the  portion  of  those  without 
hope.  I  bow  to  their  chastenings,  and  bless 
their  probing  hand :  but  whilst  they  strike 
they  heal ;  and  Repentance  will  still  conduct 

my  erring  feet  to  the  throne  of  Allah 

"But  thou,  insidious  foe  to  man !  subduest 
those  powers  which  are  given  to  him  for  his 
defence;  and  whilst  thou  unnervest  his 
hand  for  the  labour  which  would  protect 
him  from  thy  hard  authority,  thou  hardenest 
his  heart  to  works  of  deadly  mischief ....  I 
disclaim  thy  power  !  . . . .  Shackled  as  I  am, 
these  arms  shall  break  thy  bonus:  for  I  will 
still  live,  and  eat  the  bread  of  industry.5' 
The  spectre,  collected,  threw  her  meagre 
arms  around  Obadiah  ....  He  struggled  to 

free 
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free  himself  from  her  direful  embrace  . . . . 
his  efforts  burst  asunder  the  bonds  of  sleep 
....  and  he  heard  his  father's  voice  loudly 
and  repeatedly  calling ,  his  name.  But  a 
lethargic  stupor  still  suspended  the  faculties 
of  Obadiah,  and  he  was  unable  to  answer. 

His  father,  on  returning  from  his  little 
voyage,  found  the  provisions  which  he  had 
left,  untasted,  and  his  son  absent.  He 
sought  him  with  alarm;  for  the  darkness  of 
night  began  to  overshadow  the  earth  :  and 
he  at  length  discovered  him  by  the  white- 
ness of  his  vest,  faint,  and  almost  lifeless, 
under  the  palm-tree.  With  tender  haste  he 
administered  a  cordial,  and  conveyed  him  to 
the  sofa  ....  Obadiah,  passively  receiving 
his  parental  cares,  gazed  on  his  face,  and 
with  mute  astonishment  surveyed  every  ob- 
ject which  met  his  inquiring  eye. 

Naphor  took  his  hand.  "  My  son!  "  cried 
he,  "  speak  to  thy  father  :  relieve  him,  if  it 
be  possible,  from  the  fears  which  now  oppress 
him.". ...  Obadiah  burst  into  tears,  and, 
throwing  himself  at  Naphor's  feet,  faintly 

uttered. 
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uttered,  "Have  I  still  a  father?  or  do  I  still 
dream  ?".  . .  .Naphor,  somewhat  reassured, 
with  gentle  soothings  besought  him  to  take 
some  refreshment ;  and  Obadiah  recovered 
his  spirits  by  degrees. 

He  now  recounted  to  his  attentive  father 
the  vision  of  the  day ;  and  with  ingenuous 
humility  confessed  his  past  discontents  and 
repining  ingratitude ;  imploring  his  pardon, 
and  assuring  him  that  he  had  been  taught 
wisdom  by  his  eventful  dream  ;  which  he 
should  always  consider  as  the  particular 
favour  and  interposition  of  the  Great  Pro- 
phet   "  We  will   not,"   said   Naphor, 

"  lose  the  instruction  of  this  hour  in  con- 
jectures beyond  our  reach.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  know  that  Allah  reigneth,  and 
that  the  creatures  of  his  power  are  the 
objects  of  his  providential  care.  We  know 
not  the  instruments  of  his  unen-ing  will ; 
— but  we  know  that  he  employs  none  by 
which  the  happiness  of  his  creatures  is  not 
ultimately  advanced.  Regard  the  lesson  of 
this  day  as  an  act  of  his  gracious  purposes, 

and 
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and  treasure  it  in  thy  heart  as  the  evidence 
of  his  goodness.  Let  it  serve  to  correct 
the  mistakes  to  which  thy  youth  and  inex- 
perience are  exposed.  Thy  dream,  my  son, 
is  no  fable.  Believe  thy  father,  its  colour- 
ings are  drawn  from  that  world  which  thou 
art  so  impatient  to  encounter.  Thy  father, 
Obadiah,  hath  been  deluded  by  Pleasure. 
He  hath  been  betrayed  by  Hypocrisy  . . .  in- 
sulted by  Pride . .  impoverished  by  Injustice 
.  . .  and  abandoned  by  pretended  friends.  .  . 
One  precious  blessing  still  was  left  me ! " 
added  Naphor  deeply  sighing  :  "  with  that, 
and  my  integrity,  I  sought  peace  in  this  re- 
treat.— Bat  I  will  not  deceive  thee,  my  t;on. 
Amidst  guile  and  the  corrupting  influence  of 
example,  thou  oughtest  to  see  my  weakness. 
I  preferred  greatness  to  independence.  My 
friends  were  selected  from  the  votaries  of 
Pleasure,  rather  than  sedulously  sought  fcr 
amongst  the  modest  and  retiring  children  cf 
Virtue ...  I  laughed  at  the  prudence  of  Age, 
and,  confiding  in  my  strength,  became  an 
easy  prey  to  the  designing. 
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"  But  this  world,  encompassed  as  it  may 
be  with  danger  and  difficulty  to  thee,  is  the 
theatre  on  which  thou  art  destined  to  act 
thy  part :  nor  is  it  the  intention  of  Naphor 
to  counteract  the  will  of  Allah,  even  by  an 
impotent  wish  .  .  .  Go,  and  act  thy  part 
wisely  .  .  .  Thou  mayst  find  goodness  and 
safety  j  but  thou  must  be  good,  and  thy  de- 
sires moderate,  if  thou  meanest  to  tread  in 
the  paths  of  security.  Go,  my  son,  and  the 
blessing  of  Allah  be  thy  portion  !  But  mar- 
vel not  if  1  predict  that  thou  wilt  again 
seek  the  face  of  thy  father  in  this  abode 
of  repose  and  safety  .  . .  Thou  mayst  seek 
it  in  vain  ;  for  the  angel  of  Death  may  have 
reunited  me  to  my  beloved  Fatima  ....  Ap- 
proach not  our  grave  with  unhallowed  feet : 
bring  to  it  thy  innocence,  thy  ingenuous 
nature,  thy  piety  towards  the  great  Allah, 
or  shun  it ;  for  thou  wilt  disturb  the  ashes 
of  those  who  gave  thee  life." 

"  Yes,"   exclaimed   Obadiah    with    emo- 
tion, "  I  will  beware  ;  for  I  will  never  hazard 
an  experiment  which  may  render  me  un- 
worthy 
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worthy  of  partaking,  with  the  authors  of 
my  being,  of  the  same  honoured  grave,  and 
of  the  joyful  hopes  with  which  they  met  it... 
Never  will  I  quit  thy  protecting  side..  .Never 
will  I  abandon  my  father  in  his  declining  age 
....  nor  forget  the  hand  which  sustained  my 
infant  weakness." 

"Son  of  my  Fatima!"  said  the  subdued 
Naphor,  sinking  into  the  arms  of  Obadiah, 
"  living  and  perfect  image  of  her  fidelity 
and  love ! — we  will  not  be  separated .... 
Thy  father  shall  still  guide  thy  steps . . .  We 
will  prepare  for  the  voyage,  and  encounter 
its  perils  together.  Thy  strength  and  vigour 
shall  support  my  weakness,  and  my  experi- 
ence shall  be  thy  safeguard.  Thou  shalt 
live  to  adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness  which 
have  thus  provided  for  the  safety  and  com- 
fort of  man ;  and  thy  children  shall  recom- 
pense thy  filial  love." 

Thus  saying,  each  retired  to  his  quiet  re- 
pose ;  and  the  renewed  peace  of  Obadiah 
was  undisturbed. 
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Lptter  XII* 
HAMET, 

AN 

ALLEGORICAL  TALE. 


Hamet  was  the  child  of  Abundance,  fie 
was  nursed  on  the  knees  of  Luxury  ;  his 
attendants  were  the  servile  and  trembling 
slaves  of  his  ungoverned  and  capricious  will ; 
and  his  guides,  the  debasing  and  frivo- 
lous dependants  of  Pleasure.  The  singular 
beauty  of  his  person,  the  grace  and  vigour 
which  dignified  his  youth,  encouraged  in  his 
mind  a  contemptuous  scorn  towards  his 
inferiors ;  and  from  the  elevation  of  his 
rank  he  looked  down  with  senseless  pride  on 
all  whom  he  arrogantly  thought  beneath 
him.  Hia  surrounding  parasites  addressed 
him  by  the  superb  title  of  "  the  Favourite 
of  Mahomet ;  "  and  Hamet  doubted  not 
but  that  he  had  an  u  questionable  right  to 
this  high  appellation,  and  to  the  privileges 

annexed 
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annexed  to  it ;  and  of  these  power  was  the 

ilrst. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  the  un- 
controlled master  of  himself,  and  of  his, 
father's  immense  riches.  Achmet.,  the  pa- 
rent of  the  young  Hamet,  had  at  his  death 
powerful  motives  for  leaving  to  his  son  this 
dangerous  liberty,  which  were  not  only 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  prudence  of  age, 
but  also  by  avarice.  But  Achmet  could  not 
forget  the  means  by  which  he  had  ac- 
quired his  large  possessions,  nor  the  dangers 
that  he  had  with  so  much  anxious  care  seen 
suspended  over  his  devoted  head.  He  well 
knew  that  the  witnesses  of  his  peculations, 
and  the  injured  objects  of  his  injustice, 
waited  only  for  the  support  of  power  and 
influence  to  carry  their  complaints  to  the 
feet  of  the  sultan,  and  to  find  ample  ven- 
geance in  his  ruin.  Achmet  had  long  fore- 
seen that  his  credit  with  his  despotic  master 
was  sinking,  and  only  wanted  this  discovery 
totally  to  annihilate  it,  and  to  overwhelm 
him  in  its  fall.     With  these  fears  brooding 

in 
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in  his  mind,  Achmet  had  for  some  time  re- 
tired from  public  observation.  His  sump- 
tuous palace  at  Bagdad  was  quitted  for  a 
retreat  at  some  distance  from  it,  which  was 
called  "  the  Pavilion  of  the  Seven  Moun- 
tains." '  Its  peculiar  situation  gave  this  de- 
nomination to  the  house,  which  was  built  on 
the  side  of  one  of  seven  mountains,  that 
with  sudden  and  irregular  grandeur  rose  from 
the  bosom  of  a  widely  extended  plain  of 
barren  aspect ;  and  the  vegetation  of  the 
mountains  afforded  nothing  beyond  pasture 
for  the  wild  goats,  and  a  refuge  for  a  few 
scattered  and  miserable  peasants. 

In  this  seclusion  from  the  world  Achmet 
sought  precarious  safety  ;  but  the  end  of  his 
greatness  was  hourly  approaching,  and  his 
sinking  spirits  warned  him  that  the  enemy 
he  had  to  encounter  was  not  to  be  baffled 
or  circumvented.  Persuaded  of  his  speedy 
dissolution  he  commanded  his  son  into  his 
apartment,  and  ordered  the  slaves  to  with- 
draw. They  obeyed,  and  Harriet  remained 
by  his  dying  father's  couch. 

"  Thou 
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"  Thou  seest,"  said  Achmet,  "  the  end 
of  human  greatness.  The  angel  of  Death 
hovers  over  thy  father,  and  may  perhaps 
arrest  the  words  I  now  wish  to  utter.  Listen 
to  me  with  attention,  and  respect  the  coun- 
sel which  means  to  provide  for  thy  safety. 
I  leave  to  thee,  Hamet,  abundant  wealth 
and  numerous  foes:  but  thy  security  has 
been  my  vigilant  care :  the  first  stone  of 
this  edifice  had  for  its  object  thy  preserva- 
tion, and  that  of  thy  fortune.  It  is  now 
time  for  me  to  unfold  to  thee  the  secret  of 
this  retreat,  and  to  account  for  that  wisdom 
in  the  selection  of  this  spot,  which  has  been 
called  folly.  Know  then,  that  the  base  of 
the  obelisk  erected  in  honour  of  the  sultan 
is  not  what  it  appears  to  be.  It  is  hollow, 
and  conceals  the  entrance  to  a  treasure  more 
precious  and  more  abundant  than  that 
which  thou  wilt  publicly  succeed  to  as  the 
heir  of  Achmet.  In  a  small  iron  coffer 
deposited  in  the  base  thou  wilt  find  a  roll  of 
vellum,  on  which  is  faithfully  and  exactly 
delineated  the  passage  to  the  caverns  be- 
neath 5 
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neath ;  for  these  are  intricate  and  perilous, 
On  the  morning  preceding  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  of  thy  birth,  watch  with  obsen. 
vant  eye  the  first  ray  of  the  sun  that  strikes 
on  the  obelisk ;  observe  the  identical  point 
when  it  touches  the  edge  of  the  base.  Press 
■with  thy  hand  that  part,  and  the  secret  spring 
will  yield,  and  disclose  to  thee,  with  the  in- 
structions which  thou  wilt  stand  in  need  of, 
a  place  of  refuge  from  thy  enemies.  Be 
grateful  for  thy  father's  provident  care ;  thy 
asylum  is  prepared,  thy  wants  are  provided 
for,  and  the  means  of  thy  emancipation 
from  the  caverns  will  be  with  thee,  when 
prudence  warrants  thy  departure.  Bless 
the  Great  Prophet,  who  has  spared  me  from 
the  bow-string  for  thy  sake.  Preserve  thy 
secret,  and  be  wise." 

Achmet  ceased  to  speak  and  to  breathe 
almost  at  the  same  instant. 

Hamet  retained  in  his  memory  his  father's 
instructions  to  the  concealed  treasure,  laugh- 
ed at  his  predictions  of  danger,  and  scorn- 
ed enemies  whom  he  knew  not.     He  gave 

orders 
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orders  for  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Achmet ; 
in  which  was  displayed  more  of  ostentatious 
pomp  than  of  filial  sorrow.  A  magnificent 
mosque  and  mausoleum  were  erected  in 
honour  of  "  the  noble  and  magnanimous 
bashaw  Achmet ;"  and  Hamet  was  satisfied 
that  he  had  faithfully  acquitted  himself  of 
all  the  duties  of  a  son.  Convinced  that  a 
visit  to  the  caverns  was  unnecessary  for  the 
present,  he  hastened  to  Bagdad,  and  resigned 
himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  smiling  for- 
tune, with  all  the  wild  profusion  of  his  in- 
ordinate wishes. 

His  palace  and  gardens  became  the  won- 
der of  Bagdad,  and  his  seraglio  the  envy  of 
the  East.  Misery  and  Want  heard  of  "  the 
favourite  of  Mahomet,"  and  pressed  with 
plaintive  cries  around  his  gates.  But  their 
complaints  were,  by  the  command  or  Hamet, 
answered  by  menaces  and  stripes;  and  the 
most  ferocious  and  sturdy  of  his  slaves  were 
appointed  to  drive  them  from  the  sight  of 
their  master ;  for  Hamct's  heart  was  dead 
to  pity,  and  his  fastidious  eyes  turned  with 

disgu 
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disgust  from  the  squalid  wretchedness  of 
age  and  sickness.  Even  the  slaves  of  his 
household,  whose  years  or  countenances  dis- 
pleased him,  were  banished  from  his  pre- 
sence j  and  disregarding  the  infirmities  of 
that  age,  or  their  former  services,  he  left 
them  to  the  rude  labours  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  vile  instruments  of  his  power. 

In  the  number  of  these  degraded  slaves 
were  four  who  had  enjoyed  the  favour  and 
protection  of  his  father.  They  had  super- 
intended in  his  apartment,  whilst  yet  an 
infant.  To  their  faithful  trust  was  his  un- 
guarded youth  consigned,  and  with  fidelity 
and  attention  they  had  endeavoured  to 
check  his  headstrong  passions,  and  open  his 
heart  to  the  precepts  of  wisdom.  They 
had  followed  his  wayward  steps  with  gentle- 
ness and  patience,  and  with  address  and 
zeal  promoted  every  indication  of  docility 
and  attention.  But  Hamet  found  their  ho- 
nesty offensive,  and  their  services  ofheicus. 
They  were  banished  from  his  apartments, 
and  he  scarcely  knew  that  they  lived  in  the 

crowd 
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crowd  of  menial  slaves,  who  were  employed 
in  the  gardens. 

The  new  attendants  who  succeeded  to 
their  posts  not  unfrequently  envied  them 
their  degraded  stations,  notwithstanding  the 
toil  annexed  to  it.  Those  amongst  them 
who  could  administer  new  pleasures  to  the 
palled  fancy  of  Hamet,  or  succeed  in  rousing 
his  satiated  appetite  for  the  banquet,  enjoyed 
an  influence  which  nothing  could  withstand, 
but  which  hung  on  the  caprice  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  sudden  and  unrelenting  fury 
of  their  slave  and  tyrant. 

But  "  the  Favourite  of  Mahomet"  soon 
discovered  his  powers  limited.,  and  his  in- 
dulgences controlled,  by  an  enemy  that  he 
did  not  expect.  His  habitual  indolence,  the 
intemperance  of  his  life,  and  the  violence 
of  his  temper,  soon  manifested  their  effects 
on  his  health.  Sleep  fled  from  his  downy 
embroidered  sofa ;  a  feverish  heat  throbbed 
in  his  veins ;  the  debility  of  age  shock  his 
palsied  hand ;  and  the  blooming  and  vigo- 
rous Ilamet  became  the  declared  victim  of 
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excess  and  disease.  His  malady  baffled  the 
art  of  healing.  The  physicians  of  Bagdad 
and  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  failed  in 
every  means  of  relief  for  their  munificent 
patient;  and  the  languid  Hamet  dismissed 
them  with  querulous  complaints  of  his  dis»- 
appointment,  and  contemptuous  reproaches 
for  their  ignorance. 

A  slave,  the  favourite  of  the  hour,  now 
spoke  of  a  stranger,  whose  wonderful  skill 
in  medicine,  and  success  in  curing  the  sick, 
were  the  conversation  of  all  Bagdad ;  and 
whose  wisdom  and  urbanity  soothed  and 
comforted  those  whom  he  could  not  save 
from  death.  The  slave  was  dispatched,  with 
eager  haste,  to  seek  this  benevolent  and 
skilful  man,  and  the  drooping  Hamet 
waited  his  arrival  with  renewed  hope  and 
restless  impatience.  At  length  a  man  vene- 
rable in  age  stood  before  him :  his  eyes 
were  piercing  and  intelligent,  the  glow  of 
health  animated  his  cheek,  and  bestowed 
dignity  and  grace  on  a  flowing  beard  as 
white  as  snow.      His  stature  was  tall  and 

commanding; 
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commanding,  his  dress  simple,  and  his 
manners  grave  but  courteous.  He  fixed 
his  attentive  eyes  on  Hamet,  and  his  counte- 
nance sunk  into  paleness  and  dejection.  He 
questioned  him.  Aprofound  sigh  escapedhim, 
and  his  eyes  became  humid.  "  I  see,"  said  the 
terrified  and  trembling  Hamet,  "  that  I  have 
nothing  to  hope."-— "  Allah  forbid!"  an- 
swered the  stranger  with  increasing  emotion: 
"  I  trust  that  my  endeavours,  and  thy  perse- 
vering prudence,  will  save  thee.  Be  of  good 
courage.  But  my  skill  is  vain,  unless  it  meet 
with  docility.  Abstain  from  thy  excesses. 
For  this  cause  art  thou  visited  by  sickness:  thy 
Prophet  chastens  thee,  for  thou  hast  trans- 
gressed his  law.  Seek  with  diligence  the 
spring  of  Health  :  so  shall  thy  soul  live,  and 
thy  strength  be  renewed."  The  guests  of  Ha- 
met laughed  aloud  without  check  or  control. 
The  stranger,  with  a  severe  and  untroubled 
countenance,  gazed  at  them  in  silence — 
"  I  perceive,"  said  he  with  dignity,  "  that 
my  advice  accords  not  with  the  opinion  of 
those  around  thee.  I  leave  thee  to  decide  in 
d  2  a  matter 
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a  matter  in  which  I  at  least  have  neither 
flattered  thy  weakness  nor  abused  thy  cre- 
dulity." Thus  saying,  he  slowly  and  majesti- 
cally quitted  the  apartment.      Hamet,  im- 
pressed with   an  undefinable  respect  for  a 
man  who  had  not  bowed  before  him,  or 
been  awed  by  his  grandeur,  fretfully  re- 
proved his  friends  for  the  levity  and  inde- 
corum of  their  behaviour,   and   blamed  a 
conduct  which  had,   in  the  first  instance, 
been  encouraged    by   his  approving  smile. 
He  dismissed  them  with  sullenness,  and  in 
haste   recalled   the   unknown   physician. — 
With  something  like  an  apology   for  the 
incivility  of  his  late  reception,  he  entreated 
to  be  informed  of  those  means  by  which  he 
could  find  the  spring  of  Health.      "  I  have 
wealth  wherewith    to    purchase    it,"     said 
Hamet :    "  I  have  power  to  command  it  j 
slaves  in  abundance  to  seek  it ;    and  friends 
who    at   the   peril  of  their  own  lives  will 
encounter  any  danger  that  may  guard  it." — 
"  The  zeal  of  those  whom  thou  callest  thy 
friends,"    replied    with    solemnity  the  un- 
known, 
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known,  "  availeth  thee  nothing.  Thy 
wealth  and  thy  power  are  useless;  thy 
slaves  will  fail  y  no  hand  but  thine  own  can 
reach  it ;  from  all  beside  it  will  recede. — 
Thou  must  seek  it  unaccompanied,  un- 
attended, or  thy  search  will  be  futile.  Be 
not  deceived,  Hamet,"  continued  he  with 
awe-inspiring  authority,  "  thou  art  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave ;  the  angel  of  Death  waits 
only  the  awful  mandate,  to  strike  thee  to  the 
dust.  Go  to  thy  pavilion  of  the  Seven 
Mountains.  I  am  permitted  to  tell  thee, 
that  the  spring  of  Health  is  on  the  summit 
of  one  of  those  heights  which  surround  thy 
retreat,  and  encircle  thine  abode.  Go  fear- 
lessly, and  wait  alone  the  interposition  and 
instructions  of  thy  guardian  angel."  Hamet, 
struck  with  terror  at  the  solemn  import  of 
the  stranger's  words,  closed  his  eyes  with 
dismay  and  a  sudden  faintness.  The  attend- 
ing slaves  crowded  to  his  succour,  and  in 
that  moment  of  officious  zeal  the  stranger 
disappeared.  Surprise  instantly  followed  his 
retreat.     The  most  diligent  search  ensued  ; 

he 
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he  was  to  be  traced  neither  in  the  avenues 
of  the  palace,  nor  in  the  gardens ;  nor  to  be 
found  in  Bagdad.  Hamet  was  troubled  and 
confounded.  His  slaves  pronounced  the  un- 
known a  magician,  and  warned  their  master 
to  beware  of  him.  His  companions  laughed 
at  their  superstition,  and  called  him  an 
artful  impostor,  who  had  wisely  shunned 
the  detection  he  feared.  But  Hamet,  with 
his  usual  arrogance  and  inflated  hopes, 
decided  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  was  a 
special  messenger  sent  by  the  Prophet  to 
warn  him  of  his  danger,  and  to  prescribe 
the  certain  means  of  avoiding  it ;  and  he 
determined  to  follow  implicit Iv  the  super- 
natural agent's  advice  and  orders.  The 
preparations  for  the  short  pilgrimage  of 
Hamet  would  have  sufficed  for  a  troop  of 
true  mussulmen  for  one  to  Mecca :  and  if 
levelling  the  seven  mountains  by  the  agency 
of  others  could  have  accomplished  Hamet' s 
wishes,  he  would  have  attempted  the  enter- 
prise ;  for  he  regarded  his  present  weakness 
with    trembling    forebodings,    and   dreaded 

an 
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«m  effort  from  which  in  the  pride  of  his 
strength  he  would  have  shrunk.  For  some 
time  he  hesitated :  the  idea  of  being  left 
without  a  single  slave  to  wait  upon  him  sunk 
him  to  the  imbecility  of  an  infant,  and  he 
wept  like  one.  The  urgency  of  his  con- 
dition, and  the  desire  of  life,  at  length  pre- 
vailed, and  Hamet  dismissed  his  attendants 
from  the  pavilion His  bath  was  pre- 
pared, the  rich  carpets  spread  for  his  re- 
pose, light  and  commodious  vestments  left 
within  his  reach,  and  a  repast  of  choice  and 
various  viands  placed  in  order.  Hamet 
sullenly,  observed  their  duteous  cares ;  and 
they  left  him  to  the  hope  that  they  were 
needless,  for  that  in  the  protection  of  Maho- 
met he  should  find  a  speedy  change  in  his 
situation.  New  to  the  solitude  which  de- 
pressed him,  Hamet  wandered  into  the 
delicious  gardens  which  enclosed  the  pavi- 
:  en  all  sides  ;  and  of  which  the  high 
walls  formed  an  insurmountable  barrier  to 
the  incursions  of  the  lawless  from  without, 
■and  Lhc  premeditated  escape  of  the  slaves  of 

unjust 
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unjust  power  from  within.  He  carelessly 
threw  himself  by  the  side  of  a  fountain,  and, 
lulled  by  its  murmurs,  sunk  into  repose. — 
On  awaking,  he  found  himself  refreshed  by 
his  slumbers,  and  the  cool  breezes  of  the 
evening  ;  and  excited  by  a  slight  return  of 
appetite,  he  returned  to  his  apartment,  in- 
tending to  satisfy  it  with   the  provision  so 

sedulously  prepared  for  him He  was 

astonished  at  seeing  all  that  had  spread  the 
luxurious  board  removed,  and  in  the  stead, 
a  plate  of  boiled  rice,  a  few  dates,  and  a 
bowl  of  sherbet.  .  . .  Near  these  were  placed 
an  ivory  tablet,  and  a  small  phial  containing 

a  red  coloured  liquor He  seized  with 

sudden  impulse  the  tablet,  and  read  as 
follows  :  "  The  safety  and  life  of  the  son  of 
Achmet  depend  on  his  obedience.  Pie  must 
submit  to  the  power  which  now  governs 
him.  The  elixir  in  the  phial  must  be 
carefully  preserved.  He  will  have  notice 
when  to  apply  it  to  its  destined  use.  Resist- 
ance is  vain.  If  he  look  on  the  face  of 
man    till  his  probation  is  finished,  he  will 

return 
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return  to  Bagdad,  and  share  with  his  father 
the  honours  of  his  magnificent  tomb."  .... 
"  Traitor!"  exclaimed  the  indignant  Hamet, 
"  thy  purpose  is  now  declared,  although  thy 
vile  motives  are  yet  concealed.  But  I  will 
search  for  them  in  thy  cowardly  heart ; 
and  though  that  death  with  which  thou  so 
impotently  menacest  me  were  the  sure  con- 
sequence, I  will  be  satisfied  and  revenged." 
He  rushed  with  impetuous  fury  to  the  gate. 
It  resisted  his  attempts  to  open  it ;  and  pant- 
ing with  returning  weakness  and  increased 
impatience,  he  discovered  that  he  was  con- 
fined beyond  the  possibility  of  an  escape. — 
He  cursed  aloud  his  own  credulity,  and  the 
provident  care  of  his  father,  who  had  thus 
prepared  him  a  prison.  Exhausted  by  his 
vain  efforts  to  free  himself,  faint  with  thirst 
and  the  fever  that  preyed  on  his  agitated 
frame,  he  returned  to  the  apartment  which 
he  had  left.  On  eagerly  reaching  his  hand 
to  the  sherbet,  he  discovered  new  instruc- 
tions from  the  invisible  agent  in  whose 
power  he  now  felt  himself.  On  a  scroll  of 
d  5  vellum 
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vellum  he  read  these  words  :  "  The  mind 
of  the  wise  man  meets  fortune  with  firm- 
ness and  patience.  It  seeks  in  its  own  re- 
sources those  arms  with  which  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  encounter  unprosperous 
events.  It  surveys  with  steady  eye  dark- 
ness and  clouds  encompassing  the  face  of 
nature;  taught  by  experience  that  the  great 
source  of  light  and  of  life  is  at  "that  very 
moment  dispensing  jts  accustomed  bless- 
ings to  worlds  around.  Thus,  with  equal 
security,  does  it  rest  in  the  dark  profound 
of  trial  and  difficulty,  and  traces  to  the 
Author  of  all  good  those  events  that  shadow 
over  its  day  of  enlivening  sunshine.  It 
knows  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
Allah  will  manifest  himself  in  all  his  ways ; 
and  recompense  those  who  humbly  rely  on 
his  wisdom,  and  with  patience  and  perse- 
vering courage  sustain  the  part  allotted  to 
them."  The  heart  of  Hamet  received  the 
salutary  lesson  with  sullen  sadness.  Weary 
and  forlorn,  he  sought  in  sleep  a  refuge 
from  his  uneasy  thoughts ;  and  stretched  on 

his 
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his  sofa,  his  unquiet  mind  sunk  into  tem- 
porary oblivion.  The  singing  of  the  birds 
awakened  Hamet  before  the  sun  had  gilded 
the  horizon.  He  started  from  his  couch, 
and  repaired  to  the  garden  more  actuated 
by  the  desire  of  changing  his  place  than  by 
that  of  inhaling  the  invigorating  breath  of 
the  morn.  Nature  smiled  around  him,  and 
insensibly  diffused  some  portion  of  her 
sweet  and  peaceful  influence  over  the  de- 
jected Hamet.  He  stood  motionless,  gaz- 
ing, with  admiration  and  new  sensations  of 
delight,  on  the  glorious  orb  of  day  rising 
in  majesty,  and  chasing  from  the  mountain 
tops  the  vapours  of  the  night.  The  carol- 
ing of  the  birds  ceased  for  a  moment  at 
the  sight  of  his  irradiating  beams,  as  if  to 
collect  in  one  universal  chorus  to  hail  the 
tutelary  god  of  the  creation.  Hamet  with 
involuntary  piety  fell  on  his  face,  and  adored 
Him  who  appointed  the  sun  in  its  course, 
and  commanded  the  light  to  shine  and  bless 
his  creation.  An  unspeakable  emotion  pe- 
netrated his  soul "  How  has  it  happen- 
ed/'* 
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ed,"  thought  he,  f<  that  till  this  moment 
of  doubt  and  of  danger  my  soul  has  re- 
mained insensible  ?  To  my  eyes  only  has 
the  sun  hitherto  communicated  its  light. — 
The  sweets  of  spring  diffused  no  peculiar 
joy  over  the  heart  of  Hamet.  Autumn 
gave  in  its  rich  harvest,  and  the  hymn  of 
gratitude  never  passed  his  lips.  Is  it  that 
until  this  hour  I  have  been  fettered  in  a 
dungeon  ?  or  that  my  present  prison  is  the 
destined  place  of  emancipation  from  mental 
darkness  and  stupid  obduracy  ? — Be  it  so. — 
And  let  this  propitious  hour  be  the  fore- 
runner of  days  bearing  pleasures  that  will 
not  satiate,  as  those  have  done  in  which  the 
life  of  the  unfortunate  Hamet  has  been 
sunk." 

A  tear  fell  on  the  pallid  cheek  of  the 
subdued  Hamet :  but  his  heart  was  soothed, 
he  returned  composed  to  his  apartment,  and 
drank  without  murmuring  of  some  goat's 
milk  provided  for  his  repast.  His  unprac- 
tised mind  soon  however  sunk  into  listless 
discontent..."  Had  I,"  said  he  aloud,  "  but 
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one  of  those  numerous  friends  who  are,  in 
anxious  solicitude  for  my  safety,  regretting 
my  absence  from  Bagdad  ! — had  I  but  one 
to  cheer  this  solitude,  I  could  with  patience 
remain  in  it — but  to  be  thus  cut  off  from  the 
sight  of  man  is  insupportable!" — "Those 
whom  thou  credulously  callest  thy  friends," 
answered  an  audible  whisper,  "  are  now  re. 
veiling  in  thy  palace,  and  laughing  at  thy 
folly."  The  astonished  Hamet  looked 
fearfully  around  him — all  was  silent — and 
he  determined  to  explore  every  part  of  the 
habitation.  He  left  the  rotunda,  and  with 
eager  hope  examined  every  approach  to 
it :  each  apartment  was  visited  with  the 
most  exact  scrutiny,  and  disappointed  and 
restless  he  returned  to  the  central  room 
he  had  quitted.  In  the  midst  of  it  stood  a 
reading-desk,  on  which  was  placed  the 
Koran  ;  and  in  the  usual  characters  was 
written  on  a  label  "Behold  thy  Friend." 

Hamet,  not  doubting  but  that  he  was  un- 
der the  control  of  a  power  which  he  was 

unable  to  resist,  passively  obeyed He 

placed 
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placed  himself  before  the  holy  book,  and 
his  mind  insensibly  became  interested  by  its 
sublime  and  Consoling  doctrines.  He  for- 
got the  passing  hours,  till  the  setting  sun  re- 
minded him  of  his  pious  resolutions.  He 
performed  his  ablutions,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  tasted  the  glorious  privilege 
of    Man    communing  with    his   Maker. — 

o 

Hamet  prayed  with  fervour  and  sincerity  of 
heart.      He  asked  of    Heaven  an  enlight- 
ened mind  ;  and  he  returned  with  tranquil- 
lity and  hope  to  calm  repose.     The  truths 
of  religion  now  poured  daily  into  the  puri- 
fied heart   of   Hamet  their   salutary  balm. 
The  temperance  of  his  board  had  restored 
health  and  vigour   to   his  body ;    he  was 
familiarized  with  solitude ;  and  found  plea- 
sure in  working  in  the  garden,  and  water- 
ing the  parterres.     He  saw  with  composure 
that  his  invisible  guide  presented  him  with 
new  instructions,  and  he  read  them  with  the 
firm  purpose  of  obedience.    He  learned  that 
on  the  mVht  of  the  approaching  full  mcon 
he  was  to  prepare  for  his  departure.     An 

abstinence 
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abstinence  of  twelve  hours  from  food  was 
enjoined  for  the  preceding  day,  and  the 
elixir  was  to  be  swallowed  at  sun-set.  Ha- 
met  had  now  no  fears.  "  The  friend  of 
Allah,"  said  he,  "  cannot  be  my  enemy. 
I  have  learned  to  trust  to  a  power  that  can 
save  me  from  a  host,  if  in  its  wisdom  it 
see  fit  to  spare  me ;  and  in  that  protection 

I  will  trust." He  had  still  two  or 

three  days  to  wait  the  appointed  time  ; 
and  he  recollected  that  his  birth-day  was 
included  in  the  period.  "  My  course  is  un- 
certain," thought  Hamet.  "I  am  not  for- 
bidden to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  it. 
I  will  profit  from  the  present  hour  to 
visit  the  caverns,  and  from  thence  take  a 
6upply  that  may  be  needful."  This  purpose 
engaged  so  much  of  his  attention,  that  at 
the  dawn  of  day  Hamet  was  at  the  obe- 
lisk. But  a  moment  sufficed  to  show  him 
that  his  labours  had  been  prevented.  The 
iron  coffer  was  before  him,  and  contained 
nothing  but  the  ivory  tablet,  on  which  was 
written . . . .  "  Seek  not,  Hamet,  those  riches 

which 
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which  endure  not.  Seek  wisdom,  and  get 
understanding.  Gold  has  already  betrayed 
thee.  Trust  no  more  to  thy  insidious  foe." 
— "  Angel  of  Truth  !'*  exclaimed  Harriet, 
"  I  acknowledge  thy  admonition,  and  sub- 
mit to  thy  wisdom.  Yes :  gold  has  indeed 
betrayed  me :  its  fatal  influence  robbed  my 
youth  of  instruction,  fostered  every  passion 
of  my  degraded  soul,  subdued  its  energies, 
or  converted  them  to  frantic  violence. — 
It  has  rendered  my  more  mature  age  like  a 
sick  man's  dream  ;  my  life  has  been  without 
honour,  and  my  existence  useless  to  all." — 
Hamet  paused,  and  wept  aloud.  "  Hope!" 
murmured  a  voice  from  the  pedestal,  "  Ha- 
rriet is  not  lost!" — "My  guardian  angel 
is  with  me/'  exulringly  cried  Hamet :  "  I 
will  hope  ;  and  in  this  moment  cast  far 
from  me  the  fetters  which  have  with- 
held me  from  the  true  dignity  of  man." 
All  was  silence — and  Hamet  with  humble 
prayer  fortified  his  tranquillity  and  his  reso- 
lution. At  the  hour  prescribed  he  swal- 
lowed  the  elixir.      Sleep    sealed  his  eyes, 

and 


and  fancy  wove  from  the  impressions  of  his 
mind  the  following  vision. 

Ilamet  thought  he  hailed  the  rising  sun. 
Sallying  forth  from  the  wide  extended  gates 
of  the  pavilion,  elate  with  hope,  and  vigo- 
rous in  his  newly  acquired  strength,  he 
ascended  the  first  mountain  with  light  and 
easy  step  j  but,  as  he  gained  the  summit, 
the  scanty  verdure  gave  place  to  the  naked 
and  barren  rock.  The  head  of  the  moun- 
tain consisted  of  a  rude  mass  of  stone,  where 
not  even  moss  vegetated.  "  My  labour," 
thought  Hamet,  "  is  only  begun  as  yet. 
This  desolate  spot  contains  not  the  spring  of 

Health.     I  must  proceed." He  now 

trod  with  more  cautious  steps  the  declivity 
of  the  mountain  on  the  opposite  side  :  his 
path  was  perilous  ;  and  whilst  he  searched 
safety  for  his  foot,  the  sound  of  a  water- 
fall reached  his  ear He  listened  with 

mute   attention.       It    murmured   distinctly, 
and    he  followed   the   sound.      It   brought 
him  to  a  chasm  in  the  rock  ;   and  he  judg 
thai  the  spring  was  concealed  in  its  chrk 

be 
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bosom.  He  entered  boldly,  and  continued 
his  devious  course,  till  an  imperfect  lights 
glimmering  through  the  crevices  of  the 
ponderous  roof,  discovered  to  him  that  he 
was  in  an  immense  cavern.  It  appeared  as 
though  Nature  had  destined  it  for  the  anti- 
chamber  to  her  dark  abode  ;  for  the  yawn- 
ing openings  to  different  recesses  con- 
founded Hamet's  choice.  The  inviting 
sound  of  the  water  was  become  more  di- 
stant, and  only  reached  him  by  intervals. 
He  stood  irresolute ;  when  again  it  reach- 
ed his  ear,  from  a  passage  so  narrow  as  to 
have  been  unnoticed  by  him.  He  hastily- 
turned  in,  and  found  with  some  surprise, 
that  he  descended  a  broken  flight  of  steps, 
evidently  the  work  of  man.  He  pursued 
the  path,  however,  which  he  hoped  would 
terminate  his  toil ;  and  the  sight  of  a  lamp, 
which  at  that  moment  emitted  its  sickly 
rays  from  the  roof  whence  it  was  suspended, 
confirmed  his  hopes.  "  This,"  said  Hamet, 
"  has  been  probably  placed  near  the  spring, 
by  the  care  of  some  one  who  visits  it,  and 

who 
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who  has  experienced,  with  its  salutary  ef- 
fects, the  difficulty  of  approaching  it."  He 
pressed  forward ;  and  the  irregular  descent 
brought  him  to  a  small  cavern,  in  which 
hung  a  larger  and  brighter  lamp*  Surprise 
for  some  moments  banished  every  thought 
of  Hamet's  purpose,  on  his  perceiving  that 
this  subterraneous  abode  had  recently  been 
the  shelter  of  man.      Some  embers   were 

yet  glowing  on  the  earth parts  of  dirty 

and  tattered  vestments  were  scattered  around 

the  remnants  of  a  repast  stood  on  the 

lid  of  a  large  chest ;  and  a  vase  of  water 

by  its  side  invited    Hamet's  thirst He 

reached  forward  to  grasp  it,  when  his  eyes 
met  the  name  of  Achmet  engraven  on  the 
chest.  He  now  concluded  that  he  was  in 
the  cavern  in  which  his  father  had  con- 
cealed with  so  much  care  his  treasures; 
and  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  those  who 
had  discovered  the  secret,  and  who  still 
availed  themselves  of  the  recess  as  a  place 
of  concealment,  and  the  scene  of  their  fu- 
ture 
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lure  crimes.  Struck  with  this  idea,  he 
hastily  quitted  the  cavern,  in  order  to  evade 
the  banditti  whose  resort  it  appeared  to  be. 
He  had  nearly  reached  the  entrance  to  the 
large  cavern,  when  a  blow  on  his  head  laid 
him  senseless.  On  recovering  from  his  stu- 
por he  found  himself  in  the  cavern  from 
which  he  had  with  precipitation  fled,  and 
surrounded  by  six  or  more  of  his  own 
slaves,  who  were  busily  administering  re- 
lief. With  furious  looks  and  in  a  menacing 
tone  Hamet  demanded  the  purpose  which 

had  brought  them  to  that  place who 

had  given  him  the  blow and  what 

were  their  intentions  in  regard  to  their 
master;  and  drawing  a  poniard  from  his 
vest,  he  swore  by  his  Prophet,  that  "  he 
would  sell  his  life  dearly."  One  of  the 
slaves,  with  cool  and  sarcastic  contempt,  bade 
him  not  fear  outrage.  "  We  have,"  said 
he,  "  business  of  more  consequence  before 
us  than  taking  vengeance  on  an  impotent 
tyrant.     We  are  not  without  arms,"  added 

he 
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he  with  a  look  of  defiance  :  "  but  thy  life  is 
safe,  Hamet,  if  thou  wiliest  that  it  should 
be  so. . .  .and  what  is  more,  we  will  be- 
friend thee.  Know  then,  that  the  aga 
with  his  janissaries  is  at  this  hour  in  pos- 
session o$  thy  palace  at  Bagdad  ;  and  that 
thy  pavilion  of  retreat  is  now  in  ruins. 
A  price,  and  no  small  one,  is  affixed  to  thy. 
head,  and  the  most  diligent  search  follows 
thy  fugitive  steps.  In  the  confusion  of  the 
hour,  and  conducted  by  thy  slave  Selim, 
we  escaped,  to  double  the  number  of  that 
now  before  thee,  to  this  asylum  ;  in  which 
we  discovered  a  treasure,  not  the  less  wel- 
come for  being  unlooked  for,  and,  with 
this,  a  provision  for  our  sustenance  still 
more  precious ....  All  is  now  safely  depo- 
sited in  a  bark  on  the  Tigris,  and  guard- 
ed by  Selim  and  our  other  companions.  In 
our  haste  to  remove  it  from  hence,  we  left 
behind  us  a  casket,  which  we  suppose  to 
be  a  rich  one.  We  determined  on  return- 
ing hither  for  it.  On  entering  the  passage 
to  this  cavern,  we  found  our  way  impeded 

by 
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by  some  one  apparently  without  life ;  and 
desirous  of  knowing  what  such  an  intruder 
boded  for  us,  and  as  willing  to  assist  the 
miserable  creature,  we  took  up  the  body, 
and  found  it  was  thee.  We  succoured  thee, 
Hamet,  for  we  had  eaten  of  thy  bread. 
I  suppose,"  added  the  slave,  "  that  in  thy 
haste  to  quit  the  cavern  thou  detachedst  with 
thy  hand  a  loose  piece  of  the  rock ;  for,  as 
I  recollect,  thou  wast  covered  with  the 
fallen  fragments.  >  We  are  now  on  the  point 
of  quitting  thee  and  this  spot  for  ever. 
Presume  not  to  follow  us.  Thy  destiny  is 
changed,  and  so  is  ours :  we  go  to  enjoy  in 
peace  that  freedom  from  bondage  which  be- 
longs to  man.  It  may  be  that  thou  hast  to  taste 
the  privation  of  this  first  and  best  blessing.  If 
slavery  should  be  thy  lot,  remember,  not  to 
repine  at  the  harshness  of  thy  master :  but 
think  of  the  proud  and  inflexible  Hamet, 
and  of  those  of  his  slaves  who  returned  him 
good  for  evil .  .  .  We  leave  thee  water  and 
rice  enough  to  sustain  thee  for  some  days, 
and  counsel  thee  not  to  quit  thy  present 
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asylum."  Thus  saying,  with  an  air  of  cool 
intrepidity  he  struck  the  casket  against  the 
rock  with  repeated  efforts.  It  yielded  to 
the  blows,  and  discovered  its  rich  contents 
of  precious  gems.  Each  secreted  a  part  in 
his  turban,  and  left  the  forlorn  Hamet  to  his 
meditations. 

"This  then,"  said  he,   stretching   him- 
self on  the  bare  ground,  "  is  human  great- 
ness.    The  slave  who  trembled  before  me, 
and  saluted  me  from  the  dust,  now  insults, 
defies,    and    abandons  me !     Bat,"    conti- 
nued  he,    rising    with    collected    firmness, 
"  this  annihilation  of  my  greatness  has  not 
taken  away  that  which  is  properly  my  own. 
Nature  has  given  me  powers  for  the  express 
purpose  of  combating  with  evils  like  these 
...  In  my  fall,  I  will  rise  into  real  great- 
ness, and  by  patience  and  fortitude  show 
that  I  am  a  man.     1  will  quit  this  tomb  of 
voluntary  death.     Allah  will  provide  me  a 
more   honourable  one." — He    slowly    and 
safely  quitted  the  caverns,  not  without  sur- 
prise that  he  no  longer  heard  the  most  re- 
mote 
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mote  sound  of  the  water,  which  had  allured 
him  into  the  recess.     He  now  regretted  the 
time  that  his  unsuccessful  search  had  occa- 
sioned to  elapse.     His  spirits  were  troubled 
by  the  information    which   his  slaves  had 
given  him  ;  and  he  had  no  guide  for  his  steps, 
nor  any  refuge  for  his  wants.     The  moon 
rose  with  a  cloudy  and  a  troubled   aspect ; 
the  air  became  oppressive    with  heat ;  and 
Hamet,  faint  and  weary,  sunk  to  the  earth. 
An  awful  silence  portended  the  rising  storm 
— it  broke  with  tremendous  sounds  on  his 
defenceless  head  ....  and  Hamet  then  first 
discovered    that    he   had    lost  his  turban. 
Peal  succeeded  peal  of  loud  and  prolonged 
thunder ....  the  lightnings  flashed,  but  to 
shed  deeper  horror  on  surrounding  dark- 
ness .  .  .  the  moon  had  hidden  her  light,  ob- 
scured by  the  contending  elements.  Drench- 
ed with  impetuous  rain,    and  appalled  by 
the  novelty  of  his  situation,    the  heart  of 
Hamet  sunk  within  him,  and  he  thought  of 
his  luxurious  couch  at  Bagdad  with  anguish 
of   soul.     The  plaintive  cries   of    children 
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now  met  his  ear,  and  disturbed  his  medita- 
tions.     He  started  up,  and,  following  the 
sounds,  saw  himself  before  a  cave,  formed 
by  the  projection  of  two  large  pieces  of  rock. 
Near   the   entrance   stood   a  lamp  on  the 
ground,  and  round  it  were  two  or  three 
naked  children  huddled  together,  and  con- 
testing for  some  coarse  bread.     Fearful  of 
alarming    them,     Hamet    with    gentleness 
asked  for  shelter.     '*  Enter  freely,"  replied 
a  feeble  voice  from  the  more  distant  part 
of  the  cave :    "  this  abode  is  the  boon  of 
Nature  for  the  wretched  j    and  if  Misery 
conduct   thee,    it    is   thine   to    share   with 
me."     He  advanced,  and  saw  the  attenu- 
ated   form   of    a    woman    busily   engaged 
in  selecting  some  rice-stalks  from  a  large 
quantity  of  weeds. . .  She  raised   her   hag- 
gard  eyes   to  meet  the  salutation  of  Ha- 
met :    but  no  sooner  had  she  with  fixed  at- 
tention surveyed  his  countenance,  than  the 
livid  paleness  of  her  cheek  gave  place  to  the 
flushings  of  fury  ;    her  meagre  and  languid 
form  stood  firm  and  collected.     She  sprang 
vol.  in.  e  forward, 
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forward,  and,  seizing  him  by  his  tunic,  for- 
cibly drew  him  towards  the  lamp ;  where 
with  silent  and  curious  malignity  she  again 
examined  him.  At  length  with  an  exulting 
grin,  and  a  piercing  voice,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Is  it  then  come  to  this?  Is  this  indeed 
Hamet,  the  c  favourite  of  Mahomet  ? '  Is  it 
come  to  this  ? "  repeated  she,  clapping  her 
hands  in  scornful  mockery.  "  Does  he  seek 
a  refuge  with  Misery  and  Want  ?  " 

"  Fly,"  said  she  with  stern  contempt,  "  fly, 
obdurate  son  of  pride !  ere  thou  learnest  that 
wretchedness  hardens  the  human  heart  to 
cruelty,  as  effectually  as  revelry  and  riot.  I 
have  no  slaves  to  drive  thee  from  my  dwell- 
ing ;  I  have  no  insolent  high-fed  minions  to 
chase  thee  with  whips,  and  taunts  more 
cruel,  from  my  door.  My  power  is  in  my 
necessities ;  and  these,"  added  she,  drawing 
a!  poniard  from  her  breast,  "  give  nerves  of 
steel  to  my  hand !  Look  at  those  helpless 
beings,  Hamet,"  continued  she,  softening. — 
"  Behold  them,  emaciated  with  hunger, 
disabled  by  sickness  and  want !     They  once 
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rivalled  thy  infant  graces ;  they  once  blessed 
a  mother's  eyes  with  comeliness  of  form 
and  promising  vigour.  Look  at  them  now, 
and  listen  to  the  truths  their  pallid  faces  and 
distorted  limbs  convey  to  thy  heart.  It 
was  thy  senseless  profusion,  it  was  thy  hard 
neglect,  Hamet,  which  rendered  them  what 
they  now  are.  That  bauble  which  uselessly 
glitters  on  thy  breast  would  have  fed,  clothed, 
cherished  them !  O  wretched  man  !  how  hast 
thou  lived,  insensible  to  all  the  blessings  of 
abundance !  how  hast  thou  trodden  with  im- 
pious feet  on  thy  duty  !  Depart,  and  feel  what 
it  is  to  live  with  Penury  and  Remorse." 

Hamet,  with  conscious  shame  and  re- 
pentant sighs,  left  the  gem  which  fastened 
his  vest.  With  silent  agitation,  and  with 
humility  bowing  to  his  harsh  monitress,  he 
quitted  the  cave.  The  storm  without  was 
appeased. ...the  moon  was  now  sailing  in  full 
majesty  and  unclouded  glory  through  the 
azure  concave..  ..a  rich  and  cultivated  valley 
by  beneath  hf.m canals  in  various  direc- 
tions meandered  through  extensive  meadows 
e  2  aad 
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and  fields  clothed  with  the  abundant  harvest 
....  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle  were  enjoy- 
ing that  calm  repose,  which  for  a  time  had 
been  suspended  by  the  storm.  .  .  .  Nature 
seemed  to  rest  in  forgetfulness  of  the  con- 
flict which  had  troubled  her.... not  a  breeze 
moved  the  luxuriant  foliage ....  the  chirp- 
ings of  the  grasshopper  had  ceased  ....  the 
birds  were  sheltered  in  silence  ....  and  the 
inhabitants    securely    reposed    in    cottages 
neatly  constructed,  and  numerously  scattered 
over  this  scene  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 
The  heart  of  Kamet  felt  the  soft  influence. 
He  forgot  his  cares,   his  wants,  his  forlorn 
and  dejected  condition  ....  He  gazed  with 
ecstasy  on  the  scene  before  him.     "  Ah  i  " 
sighed   he,     "  this   is    what    delights    the 
heart  of  man !     It  is  in  scenes   like  these 
that  he  can  contemplate  the  great  Source 
of   happiness,   of  wisdom,   and   of  power! 
What  is  the  gilded  palace,  what  is  the  ban- 
quet of  luxury,  what  are  the  feverish  calls 
of  a  sickly  and  depraved  appetite,   to  an 
hour  like  this  ?      These  are  the  pleasures 
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appropriated  to  man ;  and  when  he  turns 
from  them  he  ceases  to  be  one  but  in  form. 
I  thank  thee,  great  and  merciful  Allah !  '* 
cried  he  in  pious  enthusiasm,  "  thou  hast 
awakened  my  soul  from  the  sleep  of  death, 
and  1  am  rich  in  the  ruined  condition  of  my 
prosperity,  which  lulled  me  to  stupor  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice."  He  now  pensively 
followed  an  easy  winding  path  which  con- 
ducted him  from  the  mountain  into  the 
valley  ;  and  he  seated  himself  under  some 
trees  till  the  rising  sun  and  the  want  of 
refreshment  urged  him  to  proceed.  He  had 
not  advanced  many  paces  when  a  turn  in 
his  path  discovered  to  him  a  man  sitting 
under  the  shade  of  some  lofty  palm-trees, 
and  busily  engaged  in  dividing  a  cake  of 
millet  into  two  equal  parts.  A  turban  of 
white  linen  was  on  one  side  filled  with  ripe 
figs  :  two  buffaloes  stood  quietly  browsing 
beside  him,  and  at  his  feet  lay  some  imple- 
ments of  husbandry.  The  composure  with 
which  he  noticed  the  approach  of  Hamet 
encouraged  him  to  advance.     <w  Give,"  said 
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he  to  the  peasant  with  a  faint  voice,  "  to 
him  who  needeth,  for  the  blessing  of  Allah ! 
Let  not  my  unworthiness  tempt  thee  to  sin. 
I  faint  for  want  of  food." — "  Take,  and  be 
satisfied,"  answered  the  man  with  compas- 
sion, and  presenting  his  store.  "  I  have 
known  thy  necessities  ;  although,,  Allah  be 
praised!  the  vices  of  Hamet  of  Bagdad 
are  strangers  to  me."      Hamet  confounded 

hun-r  down  his  head.     "  Fear  not,"   Comi- 
cs ' 

nued  the  man  :  "  thou  art  safe.  Compe- 
tence and  content  disdain  the  price  of  blood. 
It  is  wealth  and  want  that  harden  the  heart 
of  man  against  his  fellow  man.  Wait  here 
my  return,"  added  he,  giving  him  his 
whole  supply  of  provision  :  "  I  go  to  my 
daily  labour ;  but  at  the  hour  of  repose  I 
will  conduct  thee  to  my  dwelling,  where 
thou  shah  find  shelter  and  better  fare."  He 
rose  to  depart.  "  Thy  courtesy  emboldens 
me,"  said  Hamet :  "  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  to 
whom  this  domain  belongs." — "  Knowest 
thou  not  the  merciful  Abdallah  ? "  replied 
the  man  with  an  air  of  surprise.     "  Behold 
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on  that  gentle  swell  on  thy  right  his  habi- 
tation of  peace.  Behold  the  sanctuary  of 
the  unfortunate,  the  asylum  of  health  to 
the  sick,  the  refuge  of  the  penitent,  and 
the  safe  repose  of  the  pure  of  heart !    Thou 

wantest  comfort.     Seek  it  there it  will 

meet  thee  with  kindly  greetings."  So  say- 
ing, he  hastily  pushed  on  his  buffaloes.,  and 
departed.  Hamet  with  renewed  hope  took 
the  road  to  the  habitation  thus  indicated. 
The  house  now  met  his  eyes.  Its  approach 
was  through  a  sweep  of  meadows,  bordered 
by  fruit-trees  laden  with  their  rich  produc- 
tions. The  canal  glided  in  its  varied  course, 
and  the  light  boats  skimmed  on  its  clear 
and  full  stream.  On  all  sides  the  sportive 
voices  of  children  cheered  his  heart :  some 
were  sitting  in  groups  on  the  grass,  en- 
gaged in  their  sports,  and  fantastically 
adorning  their  goats  with  flowers  which 
spontaneously  met  their  hands  ....  others 
were  essaying  the  untaught  notes  of  a  flageo- 
let, made  of  reeds  by  their  own  imitative 
ingenuity  ....  llamet's  heart  dilated  with 
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sympathetic  joy.  "  These,''  said  he,  "  are 
the  pleasures  of  benevolence !  these  the  ob- 
jects which  meet  the  eye  of  Abdallah  the 
merciful !  In  his  munificence  he  finds  the 
spring  of  Health,  and  in  the  happiness  which 
he  communicates  secures  his  own." 

The  wide  extended  though  unadorned  gate 
of  Abdallah's  house  admitted  the  stranger. 
No  slave  with  insolent  menace  repelled  him  ; 
no  impertinent  curiosity  met  his  wretched 
appearance;  the  half  naked  and  tattered 
Hamet  was  silently  taken  by  the  hand  by  a 
slave  who  attended  at  the  gate  to  receive 
the  weary  guest.  Hamet  entered  :  the  door 
of  an  interior  apartment  opened,  and  he 
found  himself  in  the  arms  of  his  unknown 
physician,  and  surrounded  by  the  four  slaves, 
the  guardians  of  his  infancy.  Surprise 
seized  on  the  spirits  of  Hamet,  and  he  in- 
stantly fainted.  His  fleeting  powers  were 
recalled  by  the  assiduous  care  of  his 
friends 

Hamet  once  more  raised  his  languid  eyes. 
The  bands  of  sleep  were  dissolved,  and   he 
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saw  that  he  was  stretched  on  his  accustomed 
couch,  in  the  rotunda  of  the  pavilion,  and 
supported  by  Selim.  Abdallah,  the  my- 
sterious Abdallah,  was  administering,  from 
time  to  time,  a  restorative  which  he  held  in 
his  hand.  Hamet  in  mute  wonder  gazed 
on  them  all  by  turns ;  his  troubled  senses 
were  yet  under  the  impressions  of  the  vision 
of  the  night,  and  his  imagination  slowly 
yielded  up  the  objects  impressed  on  it  for 
those  of  reality.  With  a  tremulous  voice 
he  addressed  himself  at  length  to  Selim: 
"  Tell  me,"  said  he,  "  thou  good  old  man, 
where  I  am  :  thy  master  has  unworthily  for- 
gotten the  gratitude  which  he  owed  to  thy 
fostering  hand  j  but  thou  wilt  not  abuse  his 
present  weakness.  Thou  seest  me  once  more 
a  child,  and  the  child  of  Misfortune.  Where- 
fore hast  thou  left  the  companions  of  thy 
flight  from  Bagdad  ?  Where  hast  thou  left 
the  bark  in  which  the  treasures  of  the  cavern 
were  placed  ?  How  has  it  happened  that 
this  retreat  has  either  escaped  the  malice  of 
my  enemies,  or  mocks  me  with  a  likeness 
e  5  to> 
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to  the  pavilion  ?  But,  above  all,  I  adjure  thee, 
in  the  name  of  our  Great  Prophet,  to  explain 
to  me  (for  I  believe  thou  canst),  who  this 
stranger  is  that  now  so  anxiously  regards 
me.  Ought  I  to  bow  before  him  as  the 
Angel  of  Instruction,  or  as  a  magician  sent 
to  ensnare  my  soul  by  a  semblance  of  truth  ? 
for  I  have  been  subdued  by  his  power,  and 
I  may  be  the  victim  of  his  artifices." — "  Child 
indeed,  O  Hamet,  must  thou  be,"  answer- 
ed Selim  with  untroubled  countenance,  "  if 
for  a  moment  thou  returnest  to  the  tales  of 
thy  nursery.  Thy  present  weakness  clouds 
thy  reason,  which  has  long  since  refuted  the 
magician,  and  the  idle  phantoms  of  ignorance 
and  childish  credulity.  Oh,  son  of  my  love  !' 
embrace  thy  deliverer ;  for  he  hath  saved 
thy  soul  from  destruction,  and  thy  life  from 
the  malice  of  thy  foes.  In  his  venerable 
form  acknowledge  the  living  representa- 
tive of  thy  grandfather  Abenmuley's  virtue ; 
and  bow  with  filial  duty  before  thine  uncle, 
and  more  than  father"  The  subdued  Hamet 
sunk  into  the  embrace  of  his  preserver,  and 
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his  heart  was  relieved  of  an  insupportable 
weight.  The  visions  of  the  night  still  floated 
on  his  fancy,  and  he  recounted  the  eventful 
tale  to  his  friends.  They  hung  with  mute 
attention  round  his  couch,  and,  when  Ha- 
met  had  finished,  Abdallah  thus  spoke : 
"  Heaven,  my  son,  hath  been  graciously 
pleased  to  second  my  pious  purposes.  The 
instruction  of  this  night  standeth  not  in 
need  of  my  authority  to  enforce  it  on  thy 
heart.  Thou  hast  found  the  Springof  Health, 
Thou  knowest  the  road  to  Happiness. 
Thou  hast  experienced  the  false  and  deceit- 
ful pleasures  of  thy  palace  at  Bagdad.  The 
recital  of  my  life  will  elucidate  all  the  my- 
steries which  now  cloud  thy  returning 
peace  ....  Allah  ! "  cried  he  with  pious 
fervour,  "  be  thou  still  propitious  to  thy 
servant !  May  the  words  of  my  lips  purify 
and  establish  Harriet !  May  he  learn,  that 
thou  never  forsakest  him  who  doth  not  de- 
part from  thee ! " 
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CONTINUATION  or  HAMET. 

"  Thou  knowest,  without  doubt,  my 
son,"  began  Abdallah,  "  the  celebrity  of  thy 
grandfather  Abenmuley 's  fame  ;  for  his  name 
is  still  held  in  reverence  by  the  good ;  and 
the  poor  and  needy  still  bless  their  benefac- 
tor, by  wishing  him  the  recompense  of  the 
happy  Abenmuley. 

"  Thy  father  and  myself  were  the  only  re- 
mains of  a  numerous  offspring  :  the  pesti- 
lence like  a  deluge  swept  away  the  children 
of  the  pious  Abenmuley,  and  we  were  pre- 
served from  its  desolating  fury  by  being 
with  our  mother  at  a  house  distant  from 
Bagdad,  at  the  time  when  the  plague  broke 
out.  Zelima,  our  mother,  was  the  most  be- 
loved wife  of  our  father.  The  death  of  all 
his  other  children,  and  the  same  fate  which 
had  severed  from  him  the  greater  part  of 
his  household,  determined  him  to  seek 
happiness  with  his  Zelima  in  her  favourite 
retreat.  Abenmuley  was  at  this  period  in 
his  sixtieth  year.      He  gave  up  his  splendid 
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establishment  at  Bagdad,  and  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family  enjoyed,  for  two  years,  a  feli- 
city which   can    only    spring  from  undivi- 
ded affection  and  controlled  passions.     The 
death  of  our  mother  interrupted   his  sere- 
nity, and  again  called   upon  him  for  pious 
resignation.     Achmet,  my  brother,  had   at 
this  juncture  reached  his  sixteenth  year.     I 
was  two  years  younger.     A  maternal  uncle, 
who  had  a  brilliant  fortune  in  a  distant  pro- 
vince, at  this  time  quitted   for  a  season  his 
government  to  undenake  an  embassy  which 
regarded  it ;  and  he  found  our  father  bend- 
ing under  his  recent  loss  and  a  profound 
dejection  of  spirits.     His  health  had  yielded 
to  his    sorrow,    and    Abenmuley    was    the 
shadow  of  his  former  self.     Achmet,    our 
uncle,  knew  little  of  the  soothing  and  leni- 
ent remedies   which    sympathy    applies    to 
affliction.      He  augmented  the   sorrows  of 
Abenmuley  by  seducing  his  son  from   his 
arms.      My  brother,  in  defiance  of   a  fa- 
ther's tears,    followed    the    fortune  of  his 
uncle,  in  whose  aspiring  ambition  he  found 
a  basis  for  his  own  j  and  he  quitted  the  pa- 
ternal 
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ternal  roof  with  exulting  hope  and  cold  in- 
difference. 

"Amongst  the  domestic  slaves  of  our 
habitation  were  four,  who  shared  without 
jealousy  the  particular  favour  of  my  father. 
They  were  Greeks  by  birth,  and  a  long 
friendship  had  united  them.  Selim  and 
Heli  are,  as  thou  knowest,  brethren,  and 
they  became  the  slaves  of  thy  grandfather 
some  time  before  Mustapha  and  his  compa- 
nion entered  into  the  gentle  servitude  of 
Abenmuley.  At  the  prayer  of  Selim  and 
his  brother,  my  father  purchased  them 
from  a  master  hard  and  ferocious,  and  they 
experienced,  in  the  change  of  their  fetters, 
that  goodness  can  render  captivity  an  easy 
yoke.  These  men  brought  with  them  a 
rich  recompense.  Their  knowledge  and 
talents  afforded  to  the  sons  of  their  bene- 
volent patron  advantages  that  his  wealth 
could  not  have  purchased.  We  had  been 
instructed  by  Selim  and  his  brother  in  all 
the  higher  branches  of  science,  and  in  the 
accession  of  Mustapha  and  his  friend  we 
found  the  means  of  acquiring  those  accom- 
plishments 
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plishments  so  little  known  to  the  Turks, 
My  brother's  impetuous  spirit  loved  neither 
the  wisdom  of  the  former  nor  the  graces  of 
the  latter  of  our  tutors;  and  to  be  freed 
from  their  restraint  was  probably  amongst 
the  more  powerful  motives  which  urged 
his  departure.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  a  taste  for  letters  was  the  pre- 
dominant one  in  my  mind  ;  and  my  attach- 
ment to  these  men  amounted  to  a  veneration 
which  imposed  on  me  a  respect  that  their 
years  did  not  demand ;  for  they  were  then, 
like  myself,  in  the  spring  of  life,  although 
somewhat  more  advanced. 

"  My  father,  in  the  absence  of  Achmet, 
sought  to  renew  his  comforts  with  a  child, 
who,  in  his  love  and  fond  remembrance, 
bore  the  image  of  his  Zelima  in  his  counte- 
nance. Delighted  with  pursuits  which  re- 
moved far  from  him  the  fear  of  losing  sight 
of  me,  he  with  cheerfulness  sought  every 
means  of  promoting  them.  Manuscripts 
were  procured,  at  an  expense  and  labour 
proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
them ;  and  the  most  distant  regions  supplied 
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food  for  the  mind  of  Abdallah.     In    this 
course  of  improvement,  in  social  ease  and 
reciprocal  confidence,  did  my  peaceful  days 
glide  on,  till  I  had  reached  my  twentieth 
year.     My   father's    health    and    happiness 
were  renewed,    and  my  friends  apparently 
forgot    that  captivity  was  an  evil.     This  I 
was   however    determined    to    remind    my 
father  it  became  him  to  recollect.     I  knew 
my  brother :    and  I   also  knew  the  power 
which  would  eventually  fall  into  his  hands. 
My  father's  countenance    took    an   air    of 
tender  sorrow  on  my  gently  urging  this  ob- 
ligation to  him  ....  He  was  silent,  and  evi- 
dently moved.     e  I  will  be  just,'    said  he. 
'  Thy  friends  are  free,  from  this  hour.     To 
thy  generous  care,  my  son,  I  leave  the  un- 
limited  power  to    render    that    freedom    a 
blessing  to  them ....  Go,  and  confer  with 
them  on  those  measures  which  are  necessary, 
and  speak  not  of  the  sorrow  of  Abenmu- 
ley.'     His    voice  faltered,    and    he    retired 
into  the  alley  of  the  garden  nearest  to  him. 
With  collected  firmness  I  opened  my  com- 
mission to  my  friends  j  and,  concealing  my 

face 
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face  in  my  robe,  waited  with  a  throbbing 
heart  their  answer.  They  with  one  voice 
refused  the  offered  gift,  on  every  condition 
save  that  of  being  left  my  unalienable  right 
at  the  decease  of  my  father.  '  Banish  us 
not,'  said  they,  '  from  this  abode  of  peace. 
We  are  the  children  of  the  merciful  Aben- 
muley ;  and  we  seek  no  other  refuge.' 
Transported  with  joy  at  a  decision  so  fa- 
vourable to  our  wishes,  my  father  and  my- 
self forgot  those  necessary  measures  of  secu- 
rity in  which  the  future  condition  of  our 
friends  was  involved.  Abenmuley  was  in 
health,  and  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  uncer- 
tain contingencies. 

"  Selim,  in  his  office  of  superintendant  of 
the  gardens,  discovered  a  fraudulent  trick 
of  a  young  Egyptian  slave,  to  whom  he  had 
taken  a  fancy,  and  for  whom  he  had  an  affec- 
tion. The  offence  was  repeated,  and  false- 
hood employed  to  cover  it.  Hassen  well 
knew  the  penalty  :  it  consisted  neither  in 
scourging  nor  in  hard  fare,  bat.  in  an  ex- 
change of  master ;  and  he  perfectly  under- 
stood 
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stood  that  no  punishment  could  be  so  severe. 
He  besought  the  pity  of  Selim,  and  with 
ingenuous  contrition  threw  himself  on  his 
mercy.  Selim  knew  the  heart  of  man.  He 
supplied  the  culprit  with  the  deficient  sum, 
and  gave  him  a  post  still  more  honourable 
in  the  apartment  of  his  master ;  and  thus 
fixed  a  principle  of  integrity  and  gratitude 
in  the  young  heart  of  Hassen,  which  has 
manifested  itself  above  seduction  from  that 
hour.  Abenmuley  insensibly  became  par- 
tial to  the  services  of  a  man  whose  hilarity 
and  affectionate  cares  pleased  him.  The 
infirmities  of  age  silently  gained  on  his 
strength,  and  Hassen's  watchful  eye  pre- 
vented his  weakness.  His  constant  cheer- 
fulness, the  simplicity  of  his  mind,  and  his 
active  ingenuity,  won  on  us  all ;  and  the  gay 
and  docile  Hassen  was  the  favourite  of  the 
family. 

"  The  anniversary  of  my  father's  birth- 
day approached,  and  Hassen's  fertile  mind 
suggested  a  new  amusement  for  his  beloved 
master:  he  communicated  his  plan  to  us, 

and 
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and  received  from  us,  with  ecstasy,  full 
powers  to  regulate  the  festival  at  his  will. 
The  busy  Hassen  gave  to  all  their  destined 
parts,  and  a  dance  in  the  fashion  of  his 
country  was  amongst  the  proposed  plea- 
sures. 

"  Abenmuley  usually  retired  in  the  even- 
ing to  a  small  mosque,  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  erected  for  his  own  use,  in  a  distant  and 
retired  part  of  the  garden,  and  on  the  even- 
ing prior  to  his  birth-day  he  was  conducted 
at  sunset  to  his  devotions.  It  was  custo- 
mary with  Hassen  to  wait  his  master's 
signal  of  a  small  bell,  at  some  little  distance, 
in  order  to  reconduct  him  to  the  house. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  placed  Abenmuley 
on  the  sofa,  than  with  the  speed  of  a  bird 
he  flew  to  a  distant  part  of  the  spacious 
grounds,  in  order  to  practise  the  dance  with 
his  comrades.  The  animated  and  loqua- 
cious Hassen  was  not  however  unmindful  of 
the  fleeting  minutes ;  and  he  hastened  with 
prompt  obedience  to  the  post  which  he  had , 
quitted.      In  his  way  he  was  accosted  by 

two 
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two  of  his  principal  associates  in  his  plans 
of  amusement  for  the  following  morning  ; 
and  still  having  his  orders  to  enforce,  he 
desired  them  to  follow  him  to  the  mosque, 
and  to  wait  there  till  he  had  conducted  his 
master  to  the  house.  They  obeyed,  and 
reached  the  mosque  at  the  same  instant 
with  him.  Hassen,  anxious  to  know  whe- 
ther his  absence  had  been  noticed,  and  sen- 
sible that  the  usual  time  for  the  summons 
had  elapsed,  cautiously  approached  the  door, 
which  he  had  left  open  on  account  of  the 
heat :  a  piercing  cry  followed,  and  the  two 
other  slaves  rushed  in.  Extended  on  the 
sofa  was  the  breathless  body  of  the  good 
Abenmuley,  serenely  smiling  in  death.  The 
trembling  slaves,  with  gentle  care  and  un- 
feigned tears,  conveyed  him  to  the  house, 
where  Selini  exhausted  the  powers  of  his 
art  in  vainly  endeavouring  to  recall  from 
its  blessed  abode  the  soul  of  Abenmuley. 
I  was  saved  from  despair  by  my  friends  ; 
but  the  spirit  which  animated  me  was  fled. 
I   mourned  my   father,  and  tasted    no   joy 

beyond 
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beyond  that  of  meeting  the  face  of  sorrow 
in  the  countenance  of  every  one  around  me. 
In  my  solitary  walks  the  slave  mournfully 
murmured,  as  he  respectfully  retired,  the 
name  of  Abenmuley,  and  blessed  me.  My 
swelling  heart  received  the  benediction,  and 
returned  it ;  for  what,  O  Hamet !  does  the 
heart  of  man  whisper  at  the  sight  of  man  ? 
Does  it  not  say,  Behold  thy  likeness, 
thy  equal,  and  thy  brother  ? . . . .  The  return 
of  thy  father  brought  me  no  joy  :  he  was 
accompanied  by  only  two  slaves,  and  these, 
as  I  accidentally  learned,  had  been  pur- 
chased for  the  express  purpose  of  his  jour- 
ney. He  appeared  to  enjoy  a  malignant 
satisfaction,  in  having  surprised  me  by  the 
celerity  of  his  return  after  the  death  of 
our  parent.  His  air  was  gloomy  and  fero- 
cious ;  he  spoke  in  parables,  and  question- 
ed with  suspicious  exactness.  The  whole 
arrangement  of  the  house  was  changed. 
My  friends  were  sent  to  work  in  a  planta- 
tion remote  from  the  habitation  in  which 
they  had  lived  exempted  from  toil.     I  was 
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given  to  understand  that  my  father  had 
macLe  no  provision  for  me,  and  that  I  was 
eating  the  bread  of  dependence.  My  spirit 
felt  the  degradation,  and  I  haughtily  an- 
nounced my  purpose  of  freeing  my  brother 
from  the  unwelcome  burthen.  With  a 
frown  and  taunting  air  he  bade  me  first 
prepare  to  answer  to  the  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  death  of  my  father . . . . '  and  for  this 
purpose/  added  he,  l  know  that  you  are  a 
prisoner  here.*  Confounded,  but  not  dis- 
mayed, I  determined  to  remain  and  brave 
his  malice.  I  was  watched  in  all  my  move- 
ments ;  and,  to  my  surprise  and  indignation, 
Hassen  appeared  the  most  vigilant  of  my 
spies.  He  had  retained  his  post  in  the 
house,  and  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Achmet. 

"  One  evening  I  was,  as  usual,  weeping  in 
the  mosque  of  my  father.  The  door  was 
open,  and  a  man  in  his  flight  threw  in  a  slip 
of  paper.  I  hastily  caught  it,  and  read  in 
the  Greek  language,  and  in  Selim's  cha- 
racters, the  word  '  Follow.'  I  darted  after 
the  flying   steps    of   the   slave  before  me, 
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whom  with  astonishment  I  perceived  to  be 
Hassen.  On  a  sudden  he  threw,  with  admi- 
rable agility,  a  stone  over  the  high  wall, 
and  as  instantly  this  signal  was  answered  by 
a  ladder  of  ropes  which  fell  down.  Hassen 
turned  to  it,  pointed,  and  continued  his 
hasty  steps.  I  mounted,  and  was  received 
into  the  arms  of  Selim,  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  garden.  '  Thou  art  safe,'  said  he 
with  joyful  emotion :  '  thy  sanctuary  is  at 
hand  :' . . .  and  pressing  forward,  he  led  me 
in  a  short  time  to  the  cavern,  in  which  is 
still  concealed  thy  father's  treasure.  Here 
Selim  fell  on  my  neck,  and  with  impassioned 
grief  exclaimed,  c  I  must  leave  thee,  my 
beloved  son  !  I  must  quit  thee,  Abdallah  : 
the  life  of  my  brother,  of  all  thy  friends, 
hangs  on  the  present  moment.  I  have 
scarcely  time  to  tell  thee,  that  thou  owest 
thy  preservation  to  Hassen.  This  night 
thou  wouldest  have  been  strangled  by  the 
order  of  Achmet.  The  oldest  of  the  slaves 
who  journeyed  with  him  hither,  that  Zanga 
so  favoured  by  thy  brother,  discovered  in 
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Hassen  a  long  lost  son  ;  and  he  communi- 
cated to  him  the  perfidious  purpose  of  a 
master  whom  he  hates  and  fears,  against 
the  life  of  his  child's  generous  and  gentle 
patron.  In  the  silence  and  dead  of  the 
night  the  faithful  Hassen  stood  before  me, 
covered  with  dust,  and  panting  with  haste. 
'  Save  Abdailah  ! '  said  he,  '  and  thy  soul 
shall  live,  and  mine  will  bless  thee ! '  He 
unfolded  to  me  the  dark  designs  of  thy 
envious  brother,  and  we  concerted  the 
means  of  thy  deliverance.  Some  years 
since,  in  seeking  medicinal  herbs,  I  discover- 
ed this  subterraneous  retreat ;  and  at  the 
moment  saw  its  value.  The  project  of 
effecting  by  its  means  my  escape  from 
captivity  was  seriously  considered  ;  but  the 
gentleness  of  Abenmuley,  and  my  brother's 
weak  health,  suppressed  my  wish  of  free- 
dom, and  I  dropped  the  design.  It  instantly 
occurred  to  me,  that  it  would  afford  thee 
an  asylum,  and  I  have  prepared  it  as  well 
as  the  intervening  time  would  allow. 
There  are   mats  for  thy  repose,  and  water 

and 
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and  cakes  for  thy  sustenance. . . .  Abide  here 
as  long  as  possible,  for  thou  wilt  be  pursued 
with  disappointed  rage.' — He  pressed  me 
to  his  breast.  .  .  .  '  Take,'  said  he,  '  the 
united  wealth  of  thy  slaves  and  friends. . . . 
they  now  bless  the  servitude  which  has  en- 
abled them  to  be  useful  to  thee.'.  .  .Thus 
saying,  he  conducted  me  through  variou« 
caverns  to  the  outlet,  which  is  distant  from 
thy  pavilion,  and  less  difficult  of  access 
than  the  one  by  which  we  had  entered,  and 
which  without  the  ladder  of  ropes  w» 
could  not  have  effected. ...  I  remained  some 
days  in  rny  secret  abode,  and  at  length 
reached  Mousel  in  safety.  My  fortune,  O 
my  son,  hath  since  that  eventful  period 
been  varied ;  but  in  the  hard  lessons  of 
adversity  my  soul  established  herself,  and 
felt  the  protecting  hand  of  Allah.  At 
Aleppo  I  became  the  property  of  a  master 
celebrated  fcr  his  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
healing.  He  discovered  that  I  was  not 
ignorant.  Our  common  studies  united  us ; 
and  he  led  me  from  theory  to  practice. 
vol.  in.  f  He 
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He  was  old  and  childless,  and  be  formally 
adopted  me  as  his  son.  Some  years  after 
he  died  blessing  me,  and  I  took,  peaceable 
possession  of  his  papers,  and  the  small  house 
and.  garden  in  which  we  had  so  amicably 
resided  together.  The  riches  of  Mulah 
followed  him  ;  for  these  consisted  in  good 
works.  One  day,  as  I  passed  by  the  slave 
market,  an  impulse  of  curiosity  led  me  to 
examine  some  of  those  who  were  exposed 
for  purchase ;  and  a  circumstance  of  my 
youthful  days  led  me  to  recognise  Hassen, 
under  the  dejected  form  of  sorrow  and 
added  years  of  misery.  I  had  in  heedless 
sport  marked  on  his  breast,  with  a  chymical 
preparation,  his  name  in  Greek  letters,  and 
time  had  not  effaced  them.  Blessing  Allah 
for  this  gracious  interposition,  with  trem- 
bling impatience  I  purchased  my  deliverer, 
and,  conducting  him  home,  gave  a  loose  to 
my  honest  joy. . . .  Hassen,  after  the  first  agi- 
tations had  subsided,  informed  me  that  my 
escape  had  not  implicated  my  friends  in  the 
suspicious  mind  of  Achmet.     He  concluded 
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that  I  had  overheard  him  talking  to  Zanga, 
and  that,  mistrusting    the    subject   of   the 
conference,  I  had  escaped  without  other  aid 
than  my  own  address.     An  order  from  the 
Divan  to  repair  immediately  to  the  fron- 
tiers, to  take  upon  him  a  government  which, 
he  had   for  some    time    solicited,  diverted 
his  fury  and  interrupted  his  meditated  pur*, 
suit  of  me.     No  longer  jealous  of  my  in- 
'fluence,  he  recalled  to  their  several  stations 
men  who  he  had  prudence  sufficient  to  know 
would  serve  him  with  integrity  j  and  Selim 
and  his  friends  were  the  guardians  of  his 
house  and  property  in  his  absence.     '  But,' 
added   Hassen,    c  my  unhappy    father  had 
been  intrusted  with   a  secret  too  important 
to  be  left  behind.     He  followed  his  master, 
under   whose  harsh  authority    he  -sunk  to 
the  grave,   leaving   me  secretly  to  deplore 
his  loss.     At  the  expiration  of  a  few  years, 
Achmot   returned  to    Bagdad    laden  with 
riches,  and  the  execrations  of  an  oppressed 
peopl".' 

"  I  learned  also,  from  the  faithful  Hassen, 
f  2  that 
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that  1  had  in  thee,  my  son,  a  renewed  hope, 
and  the  desire  of  beholding  thy  face  preyed 
on  my  heart.     Hassen  constantly  opposed 
my  wishes ;    he   spoke   of  the   increasing 
power  and  obduracy  of  Achmet ;  of  danger 
to  my  friends ....  and  the  useless  sacrifice 
of  my  own  life.     He  had  escaped  from  the 
power  of  Achmet,  and  he  was  troubled  by 
the  most  remote  hazard  of  encountering  his 
resentment.     My  inclination  yielded  to  my 
regard  for  his  safety  and  peace  of  mind. 
Year   succeeded   year;    till   an   illness   re- 
minded me  that  my  dust  would  not  rest 
with   the   sacred    remains  of  Abenmuley : 
I  became  dejected  ;  and  Hassen  discovering 
the  cause,  urged  me  with  zeal  to  undertake 
the  voyage. ...  My   health   and  my  youth 
were  renovated  by  hope.     I  reached  Bag- 
dad in  safety ;  I  saw   and    wept   ever  thy 
blooming  face ;  I  pressed  to  my  heart  the 
sen  of  Achmet,  ar>d  the  renewed  image  of 
Abenmuley.     Thy  sleep  was  the  repose  of 
health  and  innocence ;  and  I  implored  of 
Allah  to  continue  to  thee  these  blessings.     I 
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saw  the  drooping  Achmet ;  and  my  friends 
gave  me  the  history  of  his  fortune  and  ap- 
prehensions,    lie  returned  to  his  post,  and 
left  not  only   thee  to   their   faithful  trust, 
but   also  those  anxious  fears  which  haunted 
his  repose ....  He  had  been  coldly  received 
by  the  Sultan ;  he  had  discovered  that  the 
Divan  was  filled  by  those  who  envied  and 
hated  him ;   he  regarded  the  continuation 
of  his   lucrative  station  as   a  snare  placed 
the  more  effectually   to  ruin   him. . . .  The 
wise   Selim  became  the    confident   of  the 
haughty  Achmet ;  for  the  virtuous,  my  son, 
are  sought    in  the   hour    of  difficulty    by 
those  who,  in  the  tide  of  prosperous  fortune, 
insult  them.    Selim  trembled  for  thy  safety  ; 
and  he  prepared  for  it,  by  communicating 
to  his  master  the  secret  of  the  caverns.  But, 
wise  from  experience,  he  said  nothing  of 
the  outlet   on    the   opposite    side   of    the 

mountain.  He  knew  Achmet. The  plan 

for  building  on  this  spot  was  adopted  ;  and 
Selim  and  his  friends  were  l.ft  with  uncon- 
ditional powers  by  Achmet.     With  unabat- 

ing 
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ing  industry   and   toil  did  they,  with   their 
own  hands,  form  the  different   passages  to 
the  recess,  and   with  secret   labour  convey 
the  riches  of  Achmet  to  their  destined  place 
of  concealment.      With  assiduous  care  did 
they   contrive   the    secret  avenues   to   thy 
apartment ;  and  Heii,  with  a  well-grounded 
diffidence,  constructed  the  walls  of  several 
of  the  apartments  after  the  manner  of  those 
of  a  ruined  temple  he  had  seen  in  Greece, 
and  which,  without  doubt,  had  been  the  con- 
trivance of  those  who  lived  on  the  credu- 
lity of  its  worshippers.     This  circular  apart- 
ment admits  within   its   partitions  the  ear 
distinctly  to  catch  every  word  that  is  spoken 
in   the  room ;    and  Heli   and    his  friends 
have  at  this   hour  reason  to  bless  the  in- 
genuity  with   which   they  succeeded.     At 
Achmet 's  return  the  pavilion  was  finished  ; 
and,  on  the  plea  of  declining  health,  Achmet 
retired  from  his  employments,   and  lived   in 
solitary    grandeur. — But     his    safety    was 
neither  in  the  -pavilion  nor  in  his   cautious 
prudence— -the  hand  of  the  injured  Abcktllah 

held 
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hclJ  him  up^  and  Harriet  was  the  shield  of 
his  father.     Under  my  assumed  name  and 
character,  the  occasions  of  being  useful  to 
my  fellow  creatures  multiplied,  and  my  re- 
putation for  skill  in  my  profession  increased 
daily.     Obscure  in  my  modes  of  life,  unam- 
bitious of  wealth,  I  sought  not  the  fortune 
which  met  me.     I  was  summoned  in  haste 
one  day  to  the  palace  of  the  beautiful  Zo- 
beide,    the    favourite    wife    of    our    great 
master,    and   the    reigning  Sultana.      The 
art   of  her  attending   physicians  had  been 
confounded  by  a  malady   which  threatened 
her  life,  and  in  the  portentous  hour  of  danger 
and  despair  the  Sultan  listened  to  a  female 
slave  belonging  to  Zobeide,  who  spoke  of  a 
stranger  that  had  saved  the  life  of  her  mo- 
ther,  and    whose    skill    in    medicine    was 
wonderful.    • 

"  The  Sultan  eagerly  caught  at  this  gleam 
of  hope.  I  bowed  before  him. '  Save  Zobeide,4* 
cried  he  with  frantic  grief. . .  .  'save  her  ! 
and  share  my  diadem.' — I  found  my  patient 
stretched    on    a  sofa,     her  beauteous  facs 

horribly 
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horribly  disfigured,  her  head  swollen  to  an 
extraordinary  size,  her  eyes  closed  as  in 
death,  and  panting  amidst  a  crowd  of  weep- 
ing attendants  and  the  suffocating  fumes 
of  incense  and  perfumes.  In  the  adjoining 
apartment  sat  the  Sultan,  brooding  over  sus- 
picions which  distracted  him ...  I  approached 
him—'  There  has  been  perfidy  ! '  exclaimed 
he  with  fury — '  thy  life  hangs  on  this  mo- 
ment ! — she  has  swallowed  poison  V — '  The 
life  of  thy  slave,'  said  I,  prostrating  myself, 
'is  in  thy  hands;  but  the  life  of  Zobeide 
depends  on  my  unconditional  }x>wer  to 
command  in  her  apartment.' — '  Go,'  cried 
he  impatiently;  'go,  and  be  absolute.' — 
I  dismissed  the  useless  crowd,  and,  opening 
the  lattices,  examined  the  almost  insensible 
Zobeide.  My  first  opinion  was  confirmed, 
and  I  found  the  malady  to  be  an  erysipelas, 
which,  when  understood,  is  rarely  mortal. 
My  conjectures  were  soon  realized :  in  a 
few  days  the  Sultana  was  declared  out  of 
danger,  and  public  rejoicings  followed 
public    anxiety  , . ,  But     Zobeide     rejoiced 

not. 
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life ;  and  bewailed  the  loss  of  her  beauty 
with  unceasing  lamentations  .  .  .  c  I  have,' 
said  I,  *  once  pledged  my  life  on  thy  recovery : 
1  now  renew  this  engagement.  Zobeide 
in  a  short  time  shall  again  be  more  fair 
than  the  daughters  of  Paradise  ...  I  go  to 
prepare  thee  a  beautifying  lotion.  Its  success 
depends  on  thy  obedience  'r  no  other  must 
be  applied.'  The  docile  Sultana  promised,, 
and  fountain  water  effected  the  wonder. 

"  The  gratitude  of  Zobeide  was  as  un- 
bounded as  her  joy.  She  loaded  me  with 
her  munificence,  and  still  thought  she  did 
too  little.  I  presented  myself  before  her 
one  morning  at  the  usual  hour,  an  embroi- 
dered purse  filled  with  zechins  in  my  hand : 
it  was  the  daily  offering  of  the  generous 
Zobeide*  *  Thy  gold,'  said  I,  with  a  con- 
fidence that  she  had  encouraged*  '  doth  not 
satisfy  me  ...  I  have  more  than  I  need  .. . . 
and  Allah  hath  recompensed  my  cares  in. 
thy  recovery.  Abdallah  must  owe  his  fu- 
ture felicity  to  Zobeide,  or  descend  to  the 
f  5  grav* 
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grave  a  mourner.'' .  .  .  '  Speak,'  cried  she, 
placing  her  hand  across  her  throat :  *  thus 
shall  it  be  with  Zobeide,  if,  having  the 
power,  she  do  not  satisfy  Abdallah !' — 'I 
ask,'  replied  I,  *  the  life  of  Achmet  of 
Bagdad,  and  of  his  son  Hamet.'  The  fol- 
lowing day  she  gave  me,  with  the  Sultan's 
signet,  the  order  which  would  have  con- 
signed thee,  O  Hamet !  and  thy  father  to 
the  grave ;  and  the  full  possession  of  thy 
wealth  was  formally  secured  to  thy  appa- 
rent execurioner.  '  Thou  hast  prevented  a 
host  of  this  Achmet 's  foes,'  said  the  Sultana  : 

i '  his  death  has  been  determined  upon  in  the 
Divan  for  some  time  ;  but  the  Sultan  remem- 
bered, with  kindness,  the  services  of  his  fa- 
ther whilst  he  was  himself  an  infant  in  the 
cradle.  But  the  rapine  and  extortion  of  Ach- 
met have  cancelled  from  the  memory  of  our 
master  the  claims  which  thy  father's  fidelity 
had  on  his  favour ;  and  the  cries  of  an  in- 
censed people,  and  the  envy  of  those  who 

•wished  to- rise  on  his  ruin,  had  prevailed. 
Thy  services,.  Abdallah,   have  saved   him. 

His 
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His  life  or  his  death  is  in  thy  hands.'. ... 
Struck  by  the  sense  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger to  thee  as  well  as  thy  father,  I  fell  on 
1  my  face  and  adored  the  merciful  inter- 
position of  Allah  ...  and  I  wept  aloud. 
Zobeide,  surprised  at  my  emotion,  asked 
me  to  explain  the  cause.  I  recounted  to 
her  patient  ear  the  history  of  my  life .... 
'  Hast  thou  done  wisely,  Abdallah/  said  she 
when  I  had  finished,  '  to  hazard  a  life  so  pre- 
cious as  thine  to  the  machinations  of  such 
a  brother  as  Achmet?— But  let  him  be- 
ware !  Zobeide  will  recompense  with  in- 
terest his  future  malice,  if  thou  still  per- 
mit him  to  live.'. ..'Alas!'  replied  I, ' justice 
now  pursueth  the  troubled  and  feeble  Ach- 
met. His  soul  trembleth  at  the  shaking 
leaf,  and  he  is  hastening  to  a  grave  which 
will  not  screen  him  from  the  Judge  he  must 
meet.' 

"  The  Sultana  soon  after  appointed  me  her 
physician  and  that  of  her  two  sons  ....  apart- 
ments in  the  palace  were  assigned  to  me ; 
and  in  *this  honourable  post  I  continue  to 

please 
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please  and  serve  the  generous  Zobeide,  and 
to  share  the  confidence  of  my  great  master. 
The  death  of  thy  father  soon  followed  my 
prediction  of  its  approach.  Thy  mad  folly 
succeeded,  and  I  mourned  as  one  without 
hope.  Thy  enfeebled  health  suggested  to 
Kiy  friends  one  effort  to  save  thee.  Thou 
knowest  the  means  which  we  have  pur- 
sued .  .  .  and  wilt  no  longer  be  doubtful 
in  regard  to  events,  which  as  they  hap- 
pened surprised  thee.  My  escape  from 
thy  apartment  was  favoured  by  my  confe- 
derates, during  the  search  of  thy  slaves 
after  the  magician.  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
one,  concealed  in  Heli's  hut.  Thy  re- 
moval father  had  for  its  object  my  first  cares, 
namely,  thy  restoration,  which  I  perceived 
depended  solely  on  air,  abstinence,  and  se- 
clusion from  thy  tumultuous  guests .... 
Heli,  who  was  thy  invisible  attendant,  be- 
thought him  of  profiting  from  the  construc- 
tion of  thy  prison  to  effect  his  design ;  and 
Selim,  knowing  how  sensibly  thy  imagina- 
tion would  meet  the  marvellous,  encouraged 

it. 
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it.  The  elixir  which  thou  wast  ordered  to 
swallow  was  only  a  different  preparation 
of  thy  accustomed  opium,  which  acted 
the  more  powerfully  for  thy  recent  disuse 
of  it.  I  am  not  surprised  that  thy  dreams 
should  be  tinctured  with  the  doubts  of  thy 
waking  hours,  or  rendered  more  impressive 
by  the  calm  serenity  of  thy  spirits,  and  the 
temperance  of  thy  late  diet ;  but  I  presume 
not,  O  Hamet !  to  scan  the  purposes  of 
the  Most  High.  Thy  vision  may,  if  thou 
be  wise,  serve  thee  as  the  road  to  happiness, 
and  thou  wilt  neither  be  weak  nor  impious 
by  referring  its  instructions  to  that  Provi- 
dence which  watcheth  over  thee.  Thy 
understanding  is  now  enlightened  ;  thy  heart 
is  prepared  :  return  to  the  world,  and  act 
thy  allotted  part  with  honour.  It  is  needful 
that  thou  shouldst  submit  thyself  to  one  act 
of  my  authority.  The  men  before  thee  are 
free.  They  are  the  friends  and  brethren  of 
Abdallah.  Fare  thee  well !  We  go  to  enjoy 
in  repose  the  fruits  of  a  well-spent  life. 
May  the  fame  of  thy  virtues  be  a  sun  to  gild 
our  declining  days  [" 

"Oh! 
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"  Oh !  leave  me  not,"  cried  Hamet  in 
the  agony  of  tender  grief — "  leave  me  not 
to  my  unpractised  feet.  Finish  your  work 
of  mercy,  dear  and  respectable  friends  of  the 
lost  Hamet ! — Hide  not  thy  face  from  me," 
cried  he,  embracing  with  fervour  Abdallah  *s 
knees — "  Oh!  establish  me  in  those  paths 
of  peace  that  thou  hast  so  securely  trodden. 
Leave  me  not !  but,  with  thy  last  breath, 
transfuse  into  my  soul  thy  virtues ! " — "  I 
yield,"  said  the  delighted  Abdallah.  "The 
blessing  of  Allah  will  still  support  the  hope 
of  the  good  !  Abenmuley  shall  again  live  to 
dispense  comfort  to  those  who  sorrow,  and 
to  feed  with  bread  him  who  fainteth  by  the 
way.  Hamet  will  emulate  his  piety  and 
benevolence;  and  Abdallah  will  close  his 
eyes  with  joy." 

The  son  of  Achmet  was  forgotten  in  the 
descendant  of  Abenmuley  j  the  treasures  of 
the  cavern  became  the  fund  of  the  neces- 
sitous ;  and.  the  prosperity  of  Hamet  was 
without  envy,  because,  like  the  dew  of  hea- 
ven, it  was  a  blessing  to  all. 


Ill 

Lftteh  xni. 
THE  SISTERS, 

OR    THE 

PROGRESS  OF  ENVY. 


You  know,  my  dear  Eliza,  the  unequal 
contest  which  I  have  had  lately  to  sustain, 
in  opposition  to  you  and  your  two  formi- 
dable auxiliaries,  Mrs.  Beaumont  and  Dr. 
Mansfield.  I  have  most  heroically  inlisted 
under  the  banners  of  common  sense  and 
daily  experience,  and  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain that  the  judgement  which  determines 
the  human  character  from  the  conformation 
of  the  countenance  is  fallacious,  and  the 
confidence  it  begets  dangerous ;  for,  al- 
though I  am  willing  to  allow  Lavater  to 
have  been  a  man  of  great  observation  and 
acute  penetration,  I  would  not  have  trusted 
my  honour,  my  happiness,  or  my  fortune,  to 
the  hazard  of  those  rules  which  he  has  so 
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enthusiastically  laid  down  as  the  unerring 
elements  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  human 
sciences,  namely,  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart. 

Your  grandfather,  whom,  by  common 
consent,  we  named  umpire  in  this  our  de- 
bate, has  not,  1  suspect,  acted  by  me  with  his 
usual  impartialt  y.  His  decision  amounts 
only  to  that  of  sir  Roger  de  Coverley  ;  and 
I  am  not  altogether  satisfied  with  his  "  Much- 
may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.'* 
I  aim  at  conquest,  at  a  complete  victory 
over  Fancy  and  Delusion,  and  a  drawn  battle 
will  not  suffice  me. 

I  also  suspect  that  you,  my  Eliza,  employ- 
some  charm  to  beguile  him  of  his  honesty  ; 
for  I  observe,  that  when  his  eyes  are  riveted 
on  your  face,  my  powers  of  reasoning  are 
not  attended  to.     This  is  not  fair  play. 

A  few  evenings  since,  you  were  so  elated 
by  what  you  imagined  an  advantage  gained 
over  me,  that,  in  the  gaiety  and  triumph  of 
your  spirits,  you  followed  me  into  my  dress- 
ing-room on  the  party  separating  for  the 

night, 
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night,  and,  with  much  exultation,  you  drew 
a  chair,  and  asked  me  whether  Dr.  Mansfield 
had  not  completely  foiled  me.  "  No," 
replied  I,  laughing  at  your  eagerness,  "  very 
far  from  it,  for  his  face  is  an  incontrovertible 
proof  of  my  arguments.  Who,  I  pray  you, 
amongst  the  most  profound  and  most  acute 
physiognomists,  would  be  able  to  discover  Dr. 
Mansfield's  real  character  by  the  rules  of  their 
art?  Would  they  expect  to  find,  under  that 
crushed  forehead,  those  beetle  brows,  and 
that  heavy,  projecting  lip,  a  benevolence 
which  has  every  human  being  for  its  object, 
and  an  understanding  which  has  reached 
with  ease  the  highest  pitch  of  human  attain- 
ments ?  I  know  not  what  qualities  of  mind 
you  learned  disciples  of  Lavater  would  affix: 
to  his  singular  and  grotesque  countenance ; 
but  I  suspect  shrewdly,  that,  on  first  encoun- 
tering it,  the  most  polite  stranger  would  be 
tempted  to  stare  and  to  smile."  "They 
would,  by  so  doing,"  answered  you  eagerly, 
"  give  me  the  strongest  evidence  of  their  own 
want  of  penetration  j  for  the  very  singularity 

of 
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of  his  face  marks  a  character  of  mind  to  be 
reverenced  ;  and  discernment  would  instant- 
ly pronounce  Dr.  Mansfield's  what  it  is. 
However,  it  must  be  confessed,"  continued 
you  very  dexterously,  "  that  you  have,  my 
dear  mother,  omitted  his  eyes  in  the  enume- 
ration of  his  defective  features  ;  but  can  you 
deny  that  these  are  invitations  to  every  child 
of  Sorrow  and  Want,  and  the  index  to  a 
heart  and  an  understanding  of  superior  ex- 
cellence ? " 

Whilst  this  effusion  of  esteem  and  gratis 
tude  was  passing  your  lips,  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  face,  which  converted,  for 
the  time,  my  incredulity  in  the  art  of  physi- 
ognomy. Your  father's  spirit  animated  it. 
The  same  open  candour  was  seated  on  your 
brow,  the  same  smile  dimpled  your  cheek, 
and  spoke  the  gratified  feelings  of  love  and 
veneration  fcr  a  man  who  has,  from  your 
infancy,  been  useful  to  you.  I  was  subdued, 
my  chiid.  You  saw  my  emotion,  received 
with  pensiveness  my  blessing,  and  quitted 
tne   Viith    reluctant  steps.       But   my  child 

knows 
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knows  that  from  such  moments  of  weakness 
her  mother  has  derived  strength. 

I  have  from  that  time  left  your  favour- 
ites to  their  triumph.  Last  Monday 
evening,  at  lady  Gouldthorpe's  party,  I 
directed  your  attention  to  a  young  lady  of 
distinguished  beauty  and  elegance,  who  was 
seated  near  us,  and  who  appeared,  like  our- 
selves, to  be  merely  a  spectator  of  the  card- 
tables.  I  desired  you  to  examine  her  face 
minutely,  and  to  give  the  same  hint  to  your 
friends  Mrs.  Beaumont  and  Dr.  Mansfield. 
You  did  not  forget  my  injunction  ;  for  the 
symmetry  and  loveliness  of  it  had  attracted 
your  notice,  and  I  observed  that  neither  of 
your  friends  was  unmindful  of  my  orders. 

On  our  return  home  I  asked  you  and  your 
Grades  the  result  of  your  examination.  You 
were  none  of  you  unprepared  for  my  ques- 
tion. Dr.  Mansfield  boldly  pronounced 
tint  he  had  perceived-  in  the  elevation  of 
miss  Seville's  beautiful  eye-brpws  a  fretful 
peevish  temper.  Mrs  Beaumont  contended 
that    thes?   rather   indicated    a  supercilious 
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pride  ami  a  cold  heart.  You  as  warmly 
urged  that  she  exhibited  the  most  gentle 
traits  of  mind  and  temper,  with  a  beauty,  in 
your  opinion,  irresistible ;  and  you  finished 
by  asserting  that  she  was  one  "  that  would 
be  sinned  against  rather  than  sin." — Your 
grandfather,  who  had  listened  to  this  conver- 
sation in  silence,  now  smiled,  and  with  some 
archness  of  manner  warned  you  to  be  on 
your  guard,  reminding  you  that  I  was  pre- 
paring a  snare  for  you,  and  that  you  well 
knew  I  was  a  Circe  in  my  way.  You 
laughed,  and  said  you  had  no  fear  of  snares 
that  could  never  betray,  and  you  continued 
to  listen  to  several  very  scientific  observations 
which  the  doctor,  with  the  utmost  gravity, 
produced  for  your  further  information  in  the 
art  of  physiognomy. 

The  history  of  miss  Amelia  Saville  will 
best  evince  my  purpose,  and  establish  your 
grandfather's  sagacity,  who,  contented  with 
the  knowledge  he  has  of  my  aims  and  ob- 
jects in  this  world,  as  these  relate  to  your 
safety,  saw,  without  studying  my  face,  thai 
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I  had  some  design  by  renewing  a  subject 
which  had  been  already  discussed  and  dis- 
missed. 

The  mother  of  this  beautiful  creature,  the 
lady  who  sat  next  her,  is  a  widow  of  large 
and  independent  fortune.  The  heroine  of 
my  tale  was  about  five  years  old  when  her 
father  died,  and  she  has  a  sister  about  a  year 
older  than  herself. 

Nature  had  not  been  less  liberal  in  her 
gifts  to  Sophia,  the  eldest  of  these  girls, 
than  to  Amelia,  whose  charms  you  have  so 
justly  admired  ;  and  although  their  persons 
and  dispositions  had  little  resemblance,  they 
both  promised  to  realize  the  hopes  of  their 
respectable  connections.  An  unfortunate 
prediiection  in  favour  of  Amelia  had  been 
indulged  without  check  or  consideration  by 
her  fond  mother  even  before  the  death  of 
Mr.  Saville  ;  and  in  the  indulgence  of  a 
weak  and  unjust  partiality  originated  those 
evils  which  have  menaced  the  sisters  with 
destruction,  and  broken  asunder  those  ties  of 
Nature  which  so  essentially  contribute  to  the 
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happiness  and   security  of  this    life.     The 
relations  and  friends  of  the  family  had  per- 
ceiyed   Amelia's  ascendency  in  her  mother's 
heart,  and    had   witnessed    the   power  she 
usurped  over  the  more  timid  and  delicate 
Sophia.  They  censured  her  conduct,  but  for- 
got, in  their  zeal  for  justice,  the  errors  which 
betrayed  themselves  into  a  conduct  as  perni- 
cious as  that  which  so  much  offended  them. 
They  became   partial   in    their   turn,    and 
Sophia   was  the   declared   object   of    their 
praises  and    caresses.     This   opposition   to 
Mrs.  Saville's  opinion  only  augmented  her 
tenderness  for  a  child  "  to  whom  no   one 
was  kind  but   herself;"   and  satisfied  with 
having   so  ostensible   a  plea  wherewith  to 
colour  her  weakness,  she  daily  became  more 
fond  of  her  idol,   and  more  indifferent  to 
Sophia.     It  is  needless  for  me  to  remark  on 
the  probability  of  these  children  discovering 
the  benefits  which  spring    from   love  and 
mutual  good  offices,  had  they  been  left  to 
the  experience   which  must    have  resulted 
from  more  mature  reason,  and  the  common 
'   '  <  advantages 
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advantages  arising  from  their  mutual  depen- 
dence on  each  other.  But  the  continual 
contests  for  favour  produced  very  different 
effects,  and  such  as  must  ever  be  produced 
in  the  minds  of  beings  left  to  the  sugges- 
tions and  stimulus  of  self-interest.  Sophia, 
naturally  delicate  in  constitution,  was  how- 
ever gentle  and  timid.  She  shrunk  from 
a  competition  which  harassed  and  rendered 
her  fretful.  She  became  pensive  and  pale, 
and  carefully  shunned  those  whose  pity  and 
kiudness  cost  her  the  rebukes  of  her  mother, 
and  produced  the  resentment  of  her  tyrant. 
Amongst  the  number  of  Sophia's  partisans, 
if  I  may  apply  the  word  to  the  present 
subject,  was  a  Mr.  Goldby.  He  was  uncle 
to  Mr.  Saville,  and  considered  as  the  future 
friend  of  his  children.  His  integrity  was 
unimpeached,  and  his  manners  in  some, 
respects  as  unbending  as  his  rectitude.  Hq/ 
had,  some  time  before  his  nephew's  death, 
retired  from  a  very  lucrative  and  successful 
commerce,  which  he  had  conducted  for, 
many  years  in  .Lisbon  ;  and  his  settling  in, 

England 
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England  was  a  circumstance  of  general  sa- 
tisfaction to  his  friends.  His  attachment  to 
Mr.  Saville  and  the  little  girls  was,  from  a 
man  of  his  temper,  understood  as  an  avowed 
intention  of  considering  them  as  the  future 
heirs  of  his  ample  fortune ;  for  every  one 
knew  that  he  was  incapable  of  crushing 
those  expectations  which  with  reason  resulted 
from  his  conduct. 

On  the  event  which  hurried  Mr.  Saville 
to   an  untimely  grave,    not   a   shadow   of 
doubt  was  entertained  but  that  his  children 
were  left  to  the  guardianship  of  their  good 
uncle.     Mr.  Gold  by,  impressed  by  the  same 
idea,  attended  to  the  opening  of  the  deceased 
gentleman's  will,  and  found,  to  his  surprise, 
that  he  had  bequeathed  his  whole  fortune  to 
his  wife,  and  that  the  children  were  left  to 
her  unconditional   will  for  the  future  provi- 
sion which  his  fortune  might  have  amply 
secured. 

The  uncle  was  no  less  offended  than  sur- 
prised by  a  proof  so  conclusive,  as  he  judged, 
of  the  undue  influence  of  Mrs.  Saville:  and, 
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frai.k  and  unceremonious  by  habit,  he  with 
some  asperity  of  manner  told  the  widow  that 
she  would  do  well  to  bear  constantly  in  mind 
that  her  husband  had  left  not  only  his  fortune, 
but  his  good  name,  to  her  management. 
"  Take  heed,'*  added  he  sternly,  "  that  you 
do  not  give  strength  to  the  opinion  which 
experience  has  already  established,  that  a 
man  must  be  either  a  fool  or  a  knave  who 
leaves  his  children  to  the  mercy  of  a  wo- 
man." 

Mrs.  Saville's  rising  colour  indicated  her 
resentment  of  this  freedom ;  but  the  consi- 
derations of  prudence  checked  her  emotions 
of  anger ;  and  with  tears  she  assured  him 
that  it  would  be  her  constant  endeavour  to 
show  that  her  husband  had  not  forgotten  his 
children  in  making  their  mother  their  steward 
and  guardian :  as  a  proof  of  her  intention, 
she  implored  his  advice  and  assistance  in  the 
exigences  of  the  hour,  adding,  thnt  she 
firmly  resolved  to  be  guided  by  him  in  every 
subsequent  measure  in  which  the  interest  of 
her  children  was  concerned.     Softened  by  a 
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moderation  which  he  did  not  expect,  the 
worthy  old  man  entered  into  the  business 
of  the  executorship  with  zeal,  and  finished 
the  arrangements  of  his  nephew's  affairs 
with  much  advantage  to  his  widow.  Mrs. 
Saville  was  not  insensible  to  these  acts  of 
kindness,  nor  forgetful  that  Mr.  Goldby  had 
a  fortune  of  forty  thousand  pounds  to  leave 
behind  him  at  his  death.  His  authority  in 
her  house  was  however  exercised  solely 
with  a  view  to  the  happiness  of  the  family. 
He  had  been  powerfully  attracted  to  Sophia 
from  being  the  frequent  witness  of  the  petu- 
lance and  hasty  temper  of  Amelia  :  but  he 
was  too  just  to  blame  the  child  for  the  weak- 
ness of  her  mother ;  and,  with  an  impartiality 
which  ought  to  have  corrected  the  errors 
not  only  of  that  mother  but  of  the  friends 
around  her,  he  reproved  or  encouraged 
them  with  wisdom  and  gentleness  as  they 
merited  Discord  and  rivalship  had,  how- 
ever, their  throne  in  the  nursery,  and  years 
had  established  their  empire.  Sophia  became 
sickly  and  peevish,  Amelia  tyrannical  and 
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pert.  In  this  manner  they  reached  their 
eleventh  and  twelfth  years ;  when  one  day 
Mrs.  Saville  seriously  consulted  Mr.  Goldby 
on  the  expediency  of  placing  Sophia  in  a 
boarding-school,  in  order  to  correct  her 
temper,  and  check  the  growing  habits  of 
indolence;  acknowledging  that,  being  averse 
to  severity,  she  could  not  permit  miss  Green, 
their  private  governess,  to  use  such  discipline 
as  she  insisted  was  the  only  means  from 
which  she  looked  for  reformation  or  im- 
provement in  her  pupil.  Mr.  Goldby,  who 
had  with  compassion  seen  in  this  poor 
child  nothing  more  than  the  effects  of  re# 
pressed  spirits  and  weak  health,  concealed 
his  feelings  when  this  proposal  was  placed 
before  him.  He  only  gravely  remarked, 
that  Mrs.  Saville  could  not  be  a  stranger  to 
his  preference  of  a  domestic  education  for 
girls  who  had  mothers  to  superintend  in  the 
direction  of  them;  that  he  was  going  for 
the  warm  months  to  his  retreat  at  Spring- 
wood  ;  and  that  he  would  take  Sophia  with 
him,  trusting  to  the  effects  of  good  air  and 
g  2  exercise 
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exercise  for  her  cure.  The  mother  cheer- 
fully consented  to  a  measure  which  ensured 
her  an  exemption  from  the  endless  cares  of 
keeping  her  favourite  in  good  humour,  and 
her  sister  from  indulgences  which  she  thought 
hurtful  to  her. 

The  happy  Sophia  was  immediately  con- 
veyed by  her  uncle  to  his  house  near  Ro- 
chester, and  placed  under  the  care  of  his 
housekeeper,  a  good  and  intelligent  wo- 
man, who  had  as  a  parent  gained  sufficient 
experience  for  the  proper  regulation  of  the 
young  patient's  diet.  Freedom  and  tran- 
quillity seconded  these  measures;  health  re- 
turned with  contentment ;  and  the  fretful 
complaining  Sophia  was  pronounced  by 
Mrs.  Nuttley  to  have  "  the  temper  of  a  dove 
and  the  sportiveness  of  a  lamb."  It  is  true, 
Sophia  forgot  in  the  morning  rambles  with 
her  uncle  the  two  hours'  lesson  at  the  piano 
which  had  been  enjoined  by  miss  Green  the 
governess.  The  collar  and  the  feet-stocks 
hau  been  left  at  her  uncle's  town  house,  and 
no-  one    thought  of   them  :    not  a  single 
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attempt  had  been  made  to  copy  the  draw- 
ings her  governess  had  provided  for  her 
leisure  hours :  but  Sophia  had  sketched 
dozens  of  landscapes  from  the  scenery 
around  her,  which  had  pleased  Mrs.  Nuttley, 
though  they  could  not  satisfy  herself:  and 
as  for  needle-work  or  books,  these  were 
rarely  thought  of;  for  Mr.  Goldby  was 
making  her  a  parterre,  and  chose  she  should 
be  at  his  side  to  help  him,  and  to  chat. 
November  reunited  the  family  :  the  sunburnt 
healthy  Sophia  was  welcomed  by  her  friends 
with  wonder  and  delight,  and  received  by 
her  mother  and  miss  Green  as  a  neglected 
scholar  and  a  spoiled  child.  Diligence  in 
recovering  her  lost  time  was  injudiciously 
enforced  :  the  acknowledged  superiority  of 
Amelia  in  her  music  and  French  did  not 
sutTice ;  Sophia  was  taunted  and  teased  by 
her  tormentor  for  having  cunningly  made 
herself  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Goldby,  and 
upbraided  as  a  telltale.  Again  did  the 
temper  of  the  dove  and  the  playfulness  of 
the    lamb  disappear.     An  obstinate  cough 
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succeeded,    with   symptoms   of   an  alarm- 
ing kind,  and  in  the  following  summer  poor 
Sophia  was  judged  to  be  in  a  consumption. 
About  this  time  an  event   took   place,    to 
which  it  is  probable  she  was  indebted  for 
her  life,  and,  without  any  doubt  may  it  be 
said,    to   which  she  was  indebted  for   her 
happiness  and   improvement   as   a   rational 
being.     Mr.   Goldby  had,  during  his  resi- 
dence   in    Lisbon,    lived  on  terms  of   the 
strictest  intimacy  with  his  partner  in  business. 
This  gentleman  was  a  native  of  Geneva, 
and  had  married  an  English  lady  who  resided 
with  her  parents  in  the  country  near  him,  in 
that  retirement  which  agreed  with  the  me- 
diocrity of  their  fortune.      The   death  of 
these  parents  left  the  young  and  beautiful 
daughter  without   any  other  provision  than 
that  which  resulted  from  monsieur  Granger's 
affection,  who,  notwithstanding  he  had  yet 
his  fortune  to  make,  married  her  in  a  short 
time  after  she  became   an    orphan.      Mr, 
Goldby's  agency,  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
conducted  monsieur  Granger  not  only  to 
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Lisbon  but  to  affluence ;  and,  when  he 
died,  his  widow  was  left  at  her  ease  in 
pecuniary  matters.  The  tried  friend  and 
prop  of  Granger's  life  became  a  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  madame  Granger.  She  refused 
his  offer,  but  retained  his  heart ;  and  he 
quitted  Portugal  some  few  years  after,  with 
an  opinion  which  time  had  justified,  that  few 
could  contend  with  madame  Granger  on  the 
score  of  merit  and  talents. 

An  unexpected  and  considerable  legacy 
from  a  remote  branch  of  her  mother's 
family  summoned  madame  Granger  to 
England,  and  she  found  her  friend  Mr. 
Goldby  at  his  house  at  Springwood  under 
the  utmost  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  poor 
Sophia.  It  was  not  difficult  to  perceive,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  interest  which  he  took  in 
this  child's  preservation,  and  on  the  other, 
his  opinion  of  those  measures  her  mother 
had  adopted,  and  which  he  pronounced  had 
been,  and  would  be,  the  destruction  of  the 
child.  Happy  to  be  useful  to  the  object  of 
her  gratitude  and  veneration,  madame  Gran- 
ger 
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ger  eagerly  proposed  to  him  Sophia's  re- 
turning home  with  her,  and  talked  in  the 
most  encouraging  terms  of  the  salubrity  of 
the  air  and  situation  of  her  house,  which 
was  placed  on  a  spot  peculiarly  beneficial 
to  the  invalid,  and  to  her  (c  a  paradise." 
This  plan  was  referred  to  Mrs.  Saville,  with 
a  peremptory  assertion  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Goldby,  that  he  was  of  opinion  nothing 
could  save  the  girl's  life  but  the  experiment 
proposed.  Mrs.  Saville  consented  to  Sophia's 
removal,  and  early  in  September  the  tra- 
vellers set  out  for  Falmouth,  under  the 
escort  of  Mr.  Goldby  and  Mrs.  Nuttley, 
who  after  two  months*  residence  in  madame 
Granger's  "  paradise'*  returned  to  England, 
The  voyage,  though  tedious,  had  been 
salutary  to  the  invalid,  and  the  physicians 
had  a  reasonable  ground  for  hope,  by  finding 
the  hectic  symptoms  lessening  every  day. 
Her  youth  and  madame  Granger's  vigilance 
assisted  their  prescriptions,  and  in  a  year 
Sophia  was  again  recovered  to  comparative 
health.     From  this  time  madame  Granger 

had 
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had  a  recompense  for  which  she  had  made 
no  calculations.  Sophia's  improvements 
constituted  her  first  enjoyments;  and  in  the 
consciousness  of  having  formed  her  to  be  ant 
object  for  general  praise  and  esteem,  she  for- 
got for  a  time  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which 
she  retained  the  pride  and  comfort  of  her 
own  existence.  Collecting  around  her  the 
best  and  most  cultivated  society,  she  faci- 
litated to  her  pupil  ihe  knowledge  and  use  of 
every  polite  language,  and  saw  with  mater- 
nal delight  the  slender  and  delicate  girl  gra- 
dually exhibiting  all  the  graces  of  youth  and 
health,  with  the  modesty  and  sweetness  of  a 
meek  and  feminine  temper  and  a  well  in- 
formed understanding. 

Mr.  Goldby's  interference  had  been  more 
useful  to  madame  Granger  than  the  reports 
which  reached  England  by  means  of  those 
who  had  seen  Sophia  during  their  search  for 
health.  Madame  Granger's  pupil  was  the 
elaborate  theme  of  praise  and  admiration  of 
the  returned  travellers,  who  conceived  that 
they  could  not  more  effectually  please  Mrs. 
o  5  Saville, 
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Saville,  or  better  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
the  sister,  than  by  descanting  on  this  subject. 
The  mother  thought  the  girl's  head  would  be 
turned,  by  seeing  the  whole  corps  diploma' 
tique  bowing  and  complimenting  around 
her ;  and  that  a  girl  of  sixteen  had  some- 
thing better  to  do  than  to  figure  in  a  circle 
every  evening.  Mr.  Gold  by  maintained 
that  such  circles  as  madame  Granger's  were, 
under  her  guidance,  the  best  paths  to  wis- 
dom and  discretion;  and  that  if  Sophia  were 
recalled  she  would  be  dead  in  a  year.  More 
was  included  in  this  prediction  than  met  the 
car.  The  mother  understood  him  ;  for  she 
perfectly  knew  that  Amelia  had  not  forgotten 
"  the  art  of  tormenting." 

She  wras  aware  that  Amelia  already  dread- 
ed the  return  of  a  sister  to  precede  her  in  the 
notice  of  the  world  ;  and  she  quietly  permit- 
ted madame  Granger  to  enjoy  a  blessing 
which  she  well  knew  she  should  not  find  to 
be  one  under  her  own  roof.  But  when  this 
**  charming  daughter"  approached  her  eigh- 
teenth year,  and  Mrs.  Saville  heard  every 

one 
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one  asking  her,  with  expressions  of  surprise*, 
"  how  she  contrived  to  live  without  so  sweet 
a  girl ! "  she  thought  it  time  to  renew  her 
claims  to  the  maternal  character ;  and  she 
peremptorily  gave  Mr.  Goldby  to  under- 
stand, that  she  could  not  be  satisfied  with  an. 
absence  so  uselessly  procrastinated.  He  en- 
gaged to  be  in  Lisbon  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing to  her  the  "  long-banished  "Sophia  :M 
and  he  kept  his  promise ;  for  early  in  the 
autumn  he  was  an  inmate  with,  madame 
Granger  :  and  the  preparations  for  Sophia's 
return,  and  madame  Granger's  visit  to  Mrs. 
Saville  were  in,  forwardness,,  when  Sophia 
was  attacked  by  the  measles,  and  was  for 
some  days  extremely  ill.  Her  medical  friend, 
perceived  a*;  once  all  the  consequences  likely 
to  result  to  a  patient  so  delicate  as  Sophia, 
from  a  change  to  a  climate  so  obviously  un- 
friendly to  the  cough  which  is  incident  to 
this  malady..  He  cautioned  Mr.  Goldby  on 
the  subject ;  who  without  loss  of  time  trans- 
mitted to  her  mother  the  cause  of  their  delay, 
and  his  resolution  of  passing  the  winter  with 
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his  Lisbon  friends.  Mrs.  Saville  consoled 
herself  under  this  disappointment,  by  intro- 
ducing into  society  her  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished Amelia,  who  had  then  attained  her 
seventeenth  year,  and  whose  pretensions  to 
general  admiration  and  favour  none  were  dis- 
posed to  dispute. 

The  winter  passed  happily  on  both  sides  of 
the  water,  and  the  time  approached  for  the 
appearance  of  the  expected  madame  Gran- 
ger and  her  companions.     All  was  in  readi- 
ness in  Clifford-street ;  and  every  hour  was 
counted  by   Mrs.  Saville,  who  felt  the  mo- 
ther busy  in  her  bosom  in  proportion  as  fancy 
dwelt  on  the  reputation  of  her  daughter.    At 
this  moment  she  received  a  visit  of  ceremony 
from  a  young  baronet  and  his  uncle.    These 
gentlemen  were  recently  returned  from  the 
continent   after  an  absence  from  England, 
prolonged   beyond  the  usual  period   given 
for  what  is  called  the  Grand   Tour  ;    and 
which  time  had  been  assiduously  cultivated 
by  sir  George  Lister  under  the  guidance  of 
his  uncle,  guardian,  and  friend. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Saville  received  with  the  utmost  cor- 
diality and  pleasure  guests  whom  she  had 
long  known,  and  viewed  with  admiration 
the  young  heir,  who,  as  a  boy,  had  so  often 
pleased  her  and  Mr.  Saville.  His  manly  and 
dignified  person,  and  the  ease  and  politeness 
of  his  manners,  were  not  lost  upon  her.  He 
was  at  this  time  four-  or  five-and -twenty,  and 
in  the  possession  of  an  estate  of  five  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  which  a  long  minority 
had  improved.  His  uncle  was  a  bachelor, 
and  had  given  up  a  rich  benefice,  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  this  only  hope  of  an 
ancient  family,  who  became  his  sole  care  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  The  visitors  soon  de- 
parted, but  not  before  they  had  engaged  to 
dine  in  Clifford-street  on  the  following  day ; 
and  Mrs.  Saville  was  left  to  the  train  of  ideas 
which  instantly  succeeded  to  the  baronet's 
last  cheerful  and  friendly  adieu. 

Amelia,  who  was  from  home  at  this  cri- 
tical moment,  was  informed  at  her  return  of 
the  visitors  whom  she  had  missed  seeing : 
and  the  mother,  elated  by  the  visions  of  her 
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fancy,  could  not  help  communicating  to  her 
daughter  a  portion  of  her  own  chimerical 
hopes.  The  rank,  the  fortune,  the  personal 
advantages  of  sir  George  were  portrayed 
and  highly  extolled  ;  and  the  subject  finished 
by  Mrs.  Saville's  saying,  "  she  well  knew  his 
uncle  ardently  wished  to  see  him  married, 
and  she  was  certain  that  a  daughter  of  his 
old  and  intimate  friend  Mr.  Saville  would 
not  want  his  interest  to  recommend  her  to 
"his  nephew." 

The  youthful  and  ambitious  Amelia  from 
that  moment  thought  herself  secure,  and  pre- 
pared  for  a  conquest  worthy  of  her.  A  small 
family  party  assembled  to  meet  the  travellers, 
and  all  was  ease  and  cheerfulness  around 
Mrs.  Saville's  well  ordered  table. 

Amelia  was  elated  by  the  visible  admira- 
tion which  her  beauty  had  produced  in  the 
baronet's  mind.  He  was  gay  and  assiduous*. 
She  thought  him  handsome  and  agreeable, 
and  by  much  the  best  dressed  man  she  had 
ever  seen. 

After   dinner,    the   circle,    by   common 
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agreement,  adjourned  to  the  music  parlour : 
here  Amelia  displayed  a  voice  and  an  execu- 
tion well  calculated  to  fascinate  sir  George, 
who  was  not  only  an  amateur,  but  a  capital 
performer  on  the  violoncello.  Song  succeed- 
ed song,  and  concerto  followed  concerto.  Sir 
George  was  charmed  with  the  melody  of  a 
voice  which  few  can  equal.  And  to  the  libe- 
ral praise  he  bestowed  on  this  endowment  of 
nature,  was  added  his  tribute  to  the  skill  of 
Amelia's  music-master.  In  the  midst  of  an 
Italian  song,  in  which  Amelia,  freed  from 
the  timidity  natural  to  her  age,  was  pouring 
forth  her  melodious  notes,  the  door  of  the 
apartment  was  suddenly  opened,  and  Mr. 
Goldby  with  eager  joy  introduced  Sophia 
and  her  dear  madame  Granger.  Mrs.  Sa- 
ville,  surprised,  yielded  to  the  sweet  impulse 
of  the  moment :  she  rushed  to  meet  the  em- 
brace of  her  child,  who,  sinking  into  her 
arms,  mingled  her  tears  with  her  mother's, 
and  sobbing  said,  "Oh,  I  am  too  happy!" 
Madame  Granger  was  welcomed  by  the  sur- 
rounding friends  of  the  family  with  demon- 
strations 
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strations  of  pleasure  and  gratitude.  Amelia 
had  advanced,  and  with  some  emotion  had 
taken  the  hand  of  Sophia.  She  felt  the  pres- 
sure, and  heard  the  sister's  welcome.  She 
turned  from  her  mother's  bosom,  and,  ex- 
tending her  arms,  exclaimed,  "  My  dear  sis- 
ter !  my  dear  Amelia !  let  this  embrace  unite 
us  for  ever."  The  girls  wept,  and  a  pause 
ensued. 

Sir  George  and  his  uncle,  who,  during 
this  tumultuous  scene  of  joy,  had  retired  to 
the  bow  window  as  unobserved  spectators, 
were  now  perceived  by  Mr.  Goldby,  who, 
with  all  the  frankness  and  ardour  of  his  na- 
ture, welcomed  his  old  acquaintance,  and, 
seizing  sir  George's  hand,  said,  "  Come,  let 
me  introduce  you  to  my  girl,  who  has  been 
as  long  a  stranger  to  her  own  country  as 
yourself:  and  to  trust  to  appearances,"  added 
the  good  old  man,  shaking  the  uncle's  hand, 
(i  neither  you  nor  myself  have  been  losing 
our  time."  The  baronet,  "  nothing  loth,"  fol- 
lowed his  conductor.  Sophia  was  seated  be- 
tween her  mother  and  sister.     Her  agitation 

had 
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had  subsided,  but  her  humid  eyes  added  to 
the  soft  expression  of  gratified  tenderness  a 
glow  of  delight  which  gave  animation  to  a 
face  commonly  judged  too  pale,  for  her 
complexion  was  remarkable  for  its  delicacy. 
She  had  unconsciously  taken  off  her  riding- 
hat,  and  by  this  means  gave  freedom  to  a 
profusion  of  very  light  auburn  hair,  which 
fell  in  disordered  ringlets  on  her  forehead  and 
shoulders.  She  rose  to  receive  the  stranger's 
compliment,  and  with  a  sweet  smile  told  him, 
that  if  absence  from  those  he  loved  had  been, 
like  hers,  balanced  by  such  happiness  as  she 
then  experienced,  she  could  not  for  an  instant 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  congratulations. 
Amelia  now  proposed  retiring  with  her  sister 
to  her  dressing-room  :  but  this  motion  was 
overruled.  The  travellers  had  slept  at  Spring- 
w:x)d.  No  one  was  fatigued,  and  the  con- 
versation became  easy  and  pleasant. 

Sir  George  Lister  admired  beauty;  but 
he  was  superior  to  its  fascinating  powers 
over  the  understanding.  He  had,  without  any 
hazard  of  his  peace,  admired  the  beautiful 
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Amelia  Saville  ;  and,  with  the  frankness  and 
politeness  of  a  well  bred  man,  he  had  not 
concealed  his  approbation  of  such  attractions 
as  she  displayed.  But,  before  the  party  sepa- 
rated, he  found  that  symmetry  of  features 
and  brilliancy  of  complexion  had  a  formidable 
rival,  when  contrasted  with  the  modest  and 
unobtruding  charms  of  the  unadorned  So- 
phia ;  and  that  voice  which  at  the  instru- 
ment had  "  rapt  his  soul  in  elysium"  was 
thought  harsh  when  he  listened  to  the  soft 
accents  of  Sophia,  who,  with  the  accustomed 
ease  which  had  resulted  from  being  in  ra* 
tional  society,  conversed  without  restraint, 
and  spoke  with  esteem  of  several  gentlemen 
with  whom  sir  George  and  his  uncle  had 
been  on  terms  of  intimacy. 

Let  it  suffice,  that  sir  George  retired  with, 
the  conviction  that  Sophia  was  not  only  a 
beautiful  girl,  but  an  amiable  and  cultivated 
young  woman :  and  Amelia,  not  less  assured 
of  the  effects  of  her  charms,  contemplated  at 
ease,  on  her  pillow,  the  day  of  triumph  which 
these  had  secured  to  her  ;  and  the  smiled  on 
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recollecting  ihe  "  nonsense"  she  had  heard 
from  the  mouths  of  travellers  who  had  been 
at  Lisbon,  relative  to  a  girl  whom  she  was 
certain  they  had  never  known.  This  delu- 
sion on  the  part  of  vanity  was  for  a  time 
useful,  and  supported  Amelia  in  those  ex- 
ternal compliances  which  decorum  exacted 
in  respect  to  her  sister,  who  had  apparently 
forgotten  every  shadow  of  former  offence, 
and  who  thought  her,  what  in  truth  she  was, 
a  most  lovely  and  accomplished  young  wo- 
man. Harmony  was  thus  seemingly  establish- 
ed, and  Mrs.  Saville's  house  was  the  abode  of 
cheerfulness. 

Madame  Granger,  in  whose  mind  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus  had  receded  in  the  same 
degree  as  her  interest  in  Sophia  became  the 
governing  principle  of  her  life,  listened  with 
complacency  to  Mrs.  Saville's  entreaties  of 
passing  some  months  with  her ;  and  Mr. 
Goldby  gave  her  plainly  to  understand,  that 
months  would  not  content  him. 

The  various  engagements  that  the  return 
of  Sophia  occasioned,  now   yielded   to  the 

usual 
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usual  routine  of  Mrs.  Saville's  life  ;  and  she 
began  to  consider  with  curiosity  sir  George, 
who,  as  well  as  his  uncle,  was  become  a 
very  frequent  guest.  The  unaffected  gaiety 
of  his  manners,  and  the  strict  propriety  of 
his  conduct,  led  to  no  discovery  which  could 
satisfy  Mrs.  Saville.  She  perceived  only  that 
he  was  become  a  favourite  with  all  her 
family  connexions,  the  idol  of  Mr.  Goldby, 
and  the  shadow  of  madame  Granger.  Ame- 
lia's penetration  went  beyond  her  mother's, 
and  her  wounded  vanity  sought  its  cure  in 
an  assumed  indifference.  Her  resentment, 
she  conceived,  had  an  object  within  its  power 
and  reach,  and  she  began  to  show  Sophia 
that  she  had  not  forgotten  the  disputes  of  the 
nursery.  But,  to  her  extreme  surprise,  she 
found  a  calm  and  steady  rebuke,  in  the 
place  of  the  submission  which  she  had  ex- 
pected. The  contests  of  childhood  could  not 
be  again  renewed,  and  the  mild  and  courte- 
ous behaviour  of  Sophia  baffled  her  petu- 
lance and  overawed  her  rudeness.  The  work- 
ings of  her  little  malice  were  answered  b) 
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reason,  or  disregarded  ;  and  Amelia  received 
from  tiie  well-governed  temper  and  superior 
understanding  of  her  sister,  a  defeat,  which, 
in  proportion  as  it  mortified  her,  increased 
the  malignity  of  her  heart. 

Sir  George  soon  removed  all  Mrs.  Saville's 
doubts  by  an  application  for  her  consent 
and   concurrence   in   the   purposes   of   his 
heart ;    and  I  need  not  say  that  Sophia  was 
the  object  it  sought.     His  overtures  were 
received  with  more  stately  reserve  than  the 
occasion    called   for ;    but  as   Mrs.  Saville 
wisely  considered   that  her  rejection  of  sir 
George  for  one  of  her  daughters  could  not 
with  any  probability  of  success  secure  him 
for  the  other  ;    and  as  he  had  contrived  to 
have  a  friend  in  every  member  of  her  hus- 
band's family,  she  found  a  difficulty  in  re- 
pressing his  hopes,  or   silencing   his  solici- 
tations.      Her   favourable    opinion    of    his 
merit    had    been    loudly    proclaimed ;      his 
fortune  and  his  rank1' had  yet  their  allure- 
ments ;    and    Mrs.  Saville  submitted,   with 
a   silent    contempt   for   his   preference,    to 
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pretensions  which  she  could  not  well  con- 
tradict. 

Sophia,  with  the  cold  consent  of  her  mo- 
ther, was  left  to  the  decision  of  her  heart ; 
and  this  was  in  favour  of  a  man  not  only  es- 
teemed but  beloved  by  all  who  knew  his 
worth.  Amelia  thought  it  expedient  to  be 
delighted  on  this  occasion,  and  with  affected 
congratulations  endeavoured  to  impose  on  a 
sister  who  perfectly  understood  her,  and  who 
received  them  with  a  simple  acknowledge- 
ment and  unconstrained  cheerfulness. 

I  am  now  come,  my  Eliza,  to  the  more 
Interesting  part  of  my  little  narrative ;  and  I 
am  tempted  to  give  it  you  in  madame 
Granger's  own  words,  since  these  will  re- 
mind me  of  a  woman  who  so  suddenly 
pleased  me,  that  I  was,  during  the  time  she 
passed  under  this  roof,  a  disciple  whom  La- 
vater  would  not  have  refused.  You  will 
perceive,  however,  that  she  had  a  talisman 
about  her  as  powerf  ul#s  a  countenance  beam- 
ing with  sense  and  sweetness. 

"  My  Sophia,"    said  madame  Granger, 

"  was 
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Sfc  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  leaven 
still  predominated  in  her  sister's  heart ;  but 
the  cautious  and  dignified  girl  so  conducted 
herself  that  it  required  some  ingenuity  to 
find  a  subject  for  dispute.  Caprice  was  un- 
heeded, requests  were  indulged,  and  rude- 
ness was  gently  rebuked,  by  observing  '  that 
they  were  no  longer  children.'  Miss  Amelia 
attempted  to  make  a  useful  instrument  of  me: 
she  told  Mrs.  Saville  that  Sophia  loved  no 
one  but  her  dear  madame  Granger.  Un- 
fortunately Mrs.  Saville  had  herself  taken  a 
fancy  to  madame  Granger,  and  saw  little  for 
surprise  in  an  attachment  '  so  natural,'  to  use 
her  own  words.  Foiled  in  this  attempt  she 
tried  another.     It  succeeded  better. 

"  Mrs  Saville  became  offended  by  Mr. 
Goldby's  constantly  calling  Sophia  '  his 
girl,'  and  following  her  like  her  shadow, 
whilst  poor  Amelia  was  scarcely  noticed."' 
The  frank-hearted  Mr.  Goldby  acknowledg- 
ed the  charge,  and  alleged  for  his  apology 
certain  signs  of  contempt  for  him,  and  ill- 
humour  to  all,  which  miss  Amelia  had  per- 
mitted 
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mitted  to  escape  her.     (  She  is  a  beauty,' 
added   the   old   gentleman,    '  who  cannot 
bear  to  see  a  rival  near  the  throne.     Let  sir 
George  settle  this  business.  When  Sophia  is 
married,  I  may  fall  in  love   with   Amelia.' 
The  mother,  unprovided  with  any  reasonable 
arguments    for    postponing    the   marriage, 
yielded  a  cold  consent  for  its  being  concluded 
in  the  spring ;  and  sir  George  made  his  bow 
of  thanks  for  a  concession  in  his  favour 
which  his  merit  and  fortune  might  have  re- 
quired to  have  been  more  graciously  made. 
But  even  this  term  of  expectation  was  ren- 
dered  vexatious   by    the  fertile  expedients 
which  this  mischievous  girl  employed.     She 
became  fond  of  her  future  brother,  teased 
him  with  her  monkey  tricks  and  childish 
playfulness;  and  when,  weary  of  her  folly,  he 
endeavoured  to  divert  it  from  himself,  she 
would,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  observe  that 
Sophia  looked  as  jealous  as  a  wife  and  as  old 
as  '  Lady  Restless.'     The  perfect  disregard 
shown  to  speeches  of  this  kind  had  their 
effect  j   but  Mrs.  Saville  innocently  helped 

her 
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her  to  another  trial  of  Sophia's  temper. 
Unequal  to  the  late  hours  in  London,  she 
had  found  by  experience  that  neither  her 
health  nor  pleasures  were  equal  to  public 
places  and  crowded  apartments.  Amelia 
was  never  contented  at  home ;  and  the  fa- 
tigued Mrs.  Saville  found  sir  George  an  use- 
ful escort,  and  an  assiduous  protector  in  the 
tumult  of  a  fashionable  place  of  rendezvous. 

"  One  evening  poor  sir  George  was  sum- 
moned to  his  exacted  duty  from  Sophia's 
side,  who  was  slightly  indisposed  with  a  cold. 
His  rueful  looks  excited  my  mirth,  and  he 
quitted  us  with  undissembled  vexation,  well 
knowing  the  lateness  of  the  hour  when  the 
assembly  would  break  up.  We  retired  to  our 
repose,  and  suspended  our  curiosity  till  the 
breakfasting  hour  of  the  ladies:  it  was  a  late 
one;  and  our  inquiries  were  suddenly  check- 
ed by  miss  Amelia's  formal  complaint  of  the 
impertinence  and  officiousness  of  sir  George 
Lister,  whose  behaviour  was  intolerable ! 
Mrs.  Saville's  defence  of  the  absent  culprit 
was  not  less  warm,  and  in  her  resentment 
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she  hinted  that  she  stood  in  need  of  a  sir 
George  Lister  to  check  her  in  public.  We 
were  silent,  and  at  length  understood  that 
the  handsomest  and  by  far  the  most  ele- 
gant man  in  the  room  had  applied  to  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies  to  introduce  him  as  a 
candidate  for  her  hand  in  the  dance.  '  On 
Norris's  pointing  him  out  to  me,'  continued 
the  fair  narrator,  '  I  instantly  recollected  that 
I  had  seen  him  a  few  mornings  since  in 
Christie's  auction  room,  arm  in  arm  with 

the  young  duke  of ,  who  presented 

him  to  the  ladies  of  his  party.  I  consequently 
bowed  in  acquiescence  with  his  request,  and 
Norris  left  me  in  order  to  conduct  him  to  me; 
when  sir  George,  seeing  him  advance,  per- 
emptorily declared  to  my  mother  that  I 
should  not  dance  with  a  stranger,  disquali- 
fied for  ever  being  in  her  society  under  any 
other  title;  and,  before  I  could  speak,  my 
mother  said  1  was  engaged  to  that  abomina- 
ble scare-crow,  my  cousin  William.  Colonel 
Osmond,  for  that  is  his  name,  looked  sur- 
prised, and  well  he  might!  but  he  politely 
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pleaded  my  late  condescension.  I  cannot 
retract  my  promise,  said  my  mother  to  him, 
coldly  quitting  her  seat,  and  drawing  me  into 
the  crowd.  But  I  attribute  all  this  rudeness  to 
sir  George,  who  assumes  an  authority  in  this 
family  to  which  I  will  not  submit.'  The  mo- 
ther in  her  turn  related  this  vexatious  cir- 
cumstance, and  reminded  miss  Amelia  that 
sir  George  had  told  her  in  their  way  home 
that  colonel  Osmond  was  a  gambler  by  pro- 
fession, and  pursued  a  course  of  profligacy 
which  was  not  tolerated  even  in  Paris,  where 
he  was  excluded  from  every  respectable  so-« 
ciety.  c  What,  I  suppose,'  said  Amelia  with 
contempt,  '  from  such  respectable  society  as 
sir  George  Lister  and  his  Joseph  Andrews! 
Be  this  as  it  may,  in  London  colonel  Osmond 
is  the  British  officer,  and  a  gentleman  who 
will  not  suffer  this  rudeness  to  pass  unnoticed. 
I  saw  that  he  perfectly  understood  the  impe- 
diment to  his  approaches,  and  the  imperti- 
nence which  produced  it.'  Poor  Sophia 
turned  pale,  and  a  burst  of  tears  prevented 
her  fainting :  the  well  known  knock  was 
h  2  given, 
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given,  and  sir  George  entered  the  room.  The 
cause  of.  Sophia's  alarm  and  disorder  was 
soon  explained  by  me,  and  with  the  utmost 
seriousness  he  assured  Sophia  that  there  was 
nothing  in  his  conduct  to  provoke  the  re- 
sentment of  the  noble  colonel  Osmond,  how- 
ever unfortunately  his  interference  had  ope- 
rated with  her  sister.  '  He  knew  me,'  added 
he,  '  and  he  knew  that  I  was  no  stranger  to 
his  character:  my  discretion  will  content  him 
in  future,  without  dancing  with  my  fair  sis- 
ter.' The  event  verified  this  observation:  we 
#  heard  no  more  of  colonel  Osmond." 

"  This  stretch  of  brotherly  authority  pro- 
bably produced  a  new  whim,  which  however 
relieved  the  mother  and  the  gentleman- usher 
from  their  fatiguing  offices.  A  reconciliation 
took  place  between  miss  Amelia  and  her  sen- 
timental friend,  a  miss  Clara  Frost,  whose 
residence  was  in  the  same  street,  and  within 
half  a  dozen  doors  of  Mrs.  Saville's  habitation. 
We  had  never  seen  this  amiable  young  lady, 
whose  feelings  had  been  wounded  by  the  sup- 
posed neglect  of   miss   Saville :    and    the 

good- 
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goodr.atured  mother  allowed  that  Clara  had 
some  reason  for  the  accusation,  having  been 
her  constant  companion  till  she  went  into 
public.  Amelia  confessed  that  she  had  been 
to  blame ;  but  the  affair  was  made  up,  and 
she  would  convince  miss  Frost  that,  though 
giddy,  she  was  not  ungrateful.  These  con- 
cessions led  to  the  account  of  miss  Frost's 
mother;  *  An  invalid.... not  too  affluent.... 
but,  as  an  officer's  widow,  saw  good  company 
at  her  card  parties.'  She  was  at  this  period 
confined  to  her  bed- room  with  the  rheuma- 
tism ;  and  in  the  ardour  of  renewed  friend- 
ship  a  frame  of  embroidery  was  sent  to 
Clara's  in  order  to  work  there,  and  amuse 
the  poor  prisoner.  Sir  George  was  left  to 
his  '  soft  nonsense,'  and  Sophia  to  prepare 
her  bridal  ornaments. 

"Itis  necessary,  my  dear  Mrs.  Palmerstone," 
continued  madame  Granger,  "  that  I  here 
mention  an  incident  which  will  have  its  im- 
portance before  I  finish  my  story ;  in  the 
mean  time  suffer  it  to  pass  as  one  of  the  ex- 
amples in  favour  of  a  courteous  and  sweet 
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temper.  One  morning  an  exceedingly  pretty 
young  woman,  whom  Sophia  had  more 
than  once  noticed  for  her  modesty  and  in- 
genuity, in  the  milliner's  shop  which  she  oc- 
casionally used,  brought  to  Mrs.  Saville's 
house  some  articles  of  fashion  for  our  choice. 
The  day  was  cold  and  rainy,  and  the  poor 
girl,  fatigued,  bemired,  and  cold,  entered  So- 
phia's dressing-room  with  confusion,  and  be- 
gan to  untie  the  bandbox,  which  was  large 
enough  to  have  sheltered  her  as  well  as  the 
hats.  '  You  must  rest  and  dry  your  shoes, 
ray  dear  young  lady,'  observed  the  gentle 
Sophia,  '  before  I  can  decide  on  any  thing  : 
will  you  sit  down  here,  or  go  to  the  house- 
keeper's room,  who  will  assist  you  ?'  The 
young  woman  with  a  blush  preferred  Mrs. 
Rawley's  good  cilices.,  and  said  she  had  been 
subject  to  severe  ccids  since  she  lived  in 
London.  In  due  time  she  appeared  dry  and 
warm.  We  determined  en  our  purchases; 
and  Sophia  sent  the  poor  young  and  delicate 
creature  home  in  a  hackney  coach,  with  a 
note  carefully  folded  in  her  hand,  which, 

with 
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with  a  smile  of  benevolence,  she  bade  her 
open,  and  then  show  to  her  employer,  as  a 
proof  that  she  had  been  detained  by  miss  Sa- 
ville.  In  this  paper  she  had  folded  up  half-a 
guinea,  observing  to  me  that  the  poor  thing 
could  not  wear  her  clothes  again  without 
washinsr.  There  was  nothing  in  this  action 
to  surprise  me,  though  it  did  Mrs.  Savillc; 
and,  with  some  emotion  in  her  manner,  she 
said,  'You  are  a  good  creature,  Sophia!' 
Nothing  more  was  added,  and  we  forgot  this 
proof  of  consideration  for  the  comforts  of 
others,  in  the  uniform  attention  which  Sophia 
gave  to  those  around  her. 

"  In  April,  the  whole  family  removed  to 
Mrs.  Saville's  house  near  Reading;  and  Mr. 
Goldby,  who  would  now  bear  no  contradic- 
tion, insisted  that  sir  George  should  not  be 
refused  a  nest  in  that  house,  in  which  in  a 
few  days  he  would  have  the  claims  of  a  son. 
Grateful  for  a  munificence  which  had  placed 
Sophia  on  an  equality  with  sir  George,  in 
the  eyes  of  prudent  calculators,  Mrs.  Saville 
yielded  with  a  good  grace  to  this  infringe- 
ment 
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ment  of  the  laws  of  etiquette ;  and,  won  by 
his  merit,  and  flattered  by  an  alliance  so  re- 
spectable, she  became  proud  of  her  future 
son-in-law,  and  cordially  forgave  him   his 
preference  of  Sophia.     The  lawyers  and  sir 
George  were  still  tardy  j  but  we  were  happy 
and  gay.   Miss  Amelia  was  now  a  new  cha- 
racter; and,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
dear  miss  Frost,  she  talked  in  raptures  of  the 
charms  of  rural  life,  the  rising  sun,  the  ra- 
diant mildness  of  the  moon,  the  enamelled 
meads,    and    the  tuneful  choristers  of  the 
grove.     And  we  concluded,,  by  the  punctu- 
ality and  size  of  her  letters  to  her  dear  Clara, 
that  she  amused  her  friend  and  gratified  her 
own  fancy  by  sending  her  the  poetical  effu- 
sions of  her  pen.    Sir  George,  who  had  lost 
his  dread  of  offending  Mrs.  Saville  in  the 
enjoyment  of  ner  favour,  relaxed  in  his  sub- 
missions to  her  idol.    He  was  an  early  riser, 
and  walked  before  breakfast.   Once  or  twice 
he  encountered  miss  Amelia  in  these  walks, 
who  returned  with  him  in  the  highest  spirits, 
and  wearied  us  with  her  sublime  descriptions 
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of  scenery  never  before  enjoyed  by  her.  Sir 
George  slightly  wrenched  his  ancle,  as  he 
said,  and  he  rode  before  breakfast,  taking 
his  servant  and  his  dog  with  him.  At  this 
juncture  Mr.  Goldby  had  an  attack  from 
the  gout,  and  we  became  more  stationary  : 
sir  George  was  our  lecturer,  and  miss  Ame- 
lia, forgetting  the  charms  of  nature,  endea- 
voured to  rival  Mr.  Goldby's  '  dear  nurse ' 
in  her  assiduities  in  the  sick  room ;  which 
was  soon,  however,  cheerful;  for  neither  the 
crutches  nor  cloth-shoe  could  damp  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  worthy  old  man.  He  counted 
the  days  as  they  passed,  and  engaged  to  dance 
at  the  wedding  without  either  of  his  shackles, 
though  he  had  only  six  days  grace  before 
him  to  get  on  his  legs.  At  this  precise  pe- 
riod our  female  Machiavel  judged  it  time  for 
her  coup  d'essai,  which  was  intended  to 
plunge  her  whole  family  into  desp?ir.  On 
retiring  for  the  night,  she  accidentally  heard 
sir  George  say  that  he  should  not  want  his 
horse,  meaning  to  walk  to  a  gentleman's 
house  in  our  neighbourhood.  To  his  vex- 
h  5  ation, 
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ation,  as  it  will  soon  appear,  he^saw  miss 
Amelia  in  his  path,  who,  with  great  gaiety 
saluting  him,  asked  him  whether  his  engage- 
ment was  to  breakfast  at  Mr.  Nesbit's.  He 
replied  in  the  negative;  but  with  some  hesita- 
tion added, '  unless  he  forces  me  to  stay/  'He 
will  hardly  do  that,'  answered  she,  '  for  his 
groom  passed  me  five  minutes  since,  and  told 
me  his  master  was  at  Reading.  So  we  will  have 
a  ramble,  and  return  together.'  Sir  George 
had  no  negative  ready  for  this  proposal,  and 
they  took  a  circuitous  round  to  the  park, 
miss  Amelia  being  the  leader.  On  their  re- 
turn to  the  house,  which  was  at  our  break- 
fast hour,  sir  George  found  Sophia  and  my- 
self in  the  garden,  quietly  waiting  the  tru- 
ant's return,  and  perfectly  at  our  ease  in 
respect  to  Amelia,  one  of  the  men  servants 
having  met  the  wanderers,  and  told  me  that 
they  were  walking  together.  Sir  George  was 
discomposed  and  heated  by  the  sun ;  he  sat 
down  and  complained  of  fatigue,  and  taking 
off  his  hat,  and  wiping  his  manly  and  glow- 
ing face,  he  added,  I  shall  not  be  surprised 

if 
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if  your  sister  has  walked  up  a  fever  this  morn- 
ing; she  is  so  weary  and  heated,  that  she  is 
gone  to  her  room,  lest  her  mother  should  be 
angry  at  her  imprudence.  Why  did  you  per- 
mit her  to  walk  so  long,  and  so  far?  asked 
I.  '  I  remonstrated,'  answered  he  gravely, 
'  but  it  was  in  vain ;  she  would  persist  in  her 
folly.'  We  entered  the  breakfast  room ;  and 
on  being  told  that  Amelia  was  with  her  mo- 
ther, quietly  proceeded  to  our  morning  re- 
past, of  which  Mr.  Goldby  partook  for  the 
first  time  since  his  convalescence.  In  less 
than  an  hour  he  was  summoned:  'Mrs. 
Saville  wanted  to  speak  to  him ;'  and  the 
maid  servant  who  delivered  this  message  told 
us  that  miss  Amelia  was,  she  believed, 
asleep  in  her  lady's  bed;  being  quite  over- 
come by  her  walk,  and  half  dead  with  the 
headach.' 

"Sir  George  took  the  newspapers  and  be- 
gan to  read,  and  we  applied  to.  our  work- 
bags.  Some  time  elapsed  ;  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Mr.  Goldby,  with  an  inflamed 
countenance,  and  a  total  forgetfulness  or  his 
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crutches,    entered  the  room;  and  sinking 
into  a  great  chair  yielded  for  some  moments 
to  the  violence  of  his  passion.    'By  G — dl' 
said  he,  earnestly  looking  at  sir  George,  '  J. 
believe  it  is  all  a  lie!  you  are  not  a  villain. 
It  is  impossible!  and  I  will  support  your  ho- 
nour with  my  life,  if  it  be  necessary.  Order 
your   chaise :  we  must  leave  this  infernal 
house  for  a  time.  Sophia,'  added  he, '  be  easy, 
I  am  your  protector ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
this  man,  believe  him  to  be  an  injured  one. 
I  am  sure  of  it  -,  for  no  one  who  deserves  the 
name  of  man  could  have  merited  the  accu- 
sation with  which  he  stands  charged  by  your 
sister :  but  I  know  her/  add^d  he,  gnashing 
his  teeth,  '  and  bitterly  shall  she  repent  of 
this  mischief!'     Sir  George,  pale  and  mute 
with  surprise  and  dismay,  turned  towards 
Sophia  his  imploring,  anxious  looks.     She 
was  collected  and  calm,  and  rising  took  her 
uncle's  hand.    'If/  said  she,  'any  additional 
support  were  necessary  to   this  trial  of  my 
fortitude  and  patience,  beyond  that  which 
Providence  has  graciously  supplied,  I  should 

find 
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find  it  in  the  sustaining  proof  that  you  are 
the  vindicator  of  sir  George  Lister ;  and  that 
my  confidence  in  his  principles,  and  faith  in 
his  love,,  defended  by  such  an  advocate,  can- 
not  be  censured  as  the  woman's  weakness. 
But  your  Sophia,  my  dear  and  revered 
father  and  best  friend,  has  a  joy  you  know 
not  yet,  though  you  live  only  for  her  happi- 
ness !  I  will  have  the  pride  of  heart  of  show- 
ing to  you,  and  all  the  world  if  it  be  neces- 
sary, that  sir  George  Lister  is  still  worthy  of 
the  good  man's  favour  and  confidence.  Sus- 
pend your  departure.  It  is  here  that  your 
presence  is  needful.  I  am  going  to  my  mo- 
ther. Alas!' added  she,  bursting  into  tears, 
'  I  cannot  save  her  from  anguish,  though  I 
can  sir  George  from  the  stigm  >  ~  dishonour.' 
She  beckoned  me  to  follow  her,  and  instantly 
quitted  the  gentlemen. 

"  We  repaired  to  Mrs.  Saville's  bod-room; 
she  was  still  greatly  agitated,  and  resentment 
appeared  in  her  glowing  cheek  and  disturbed 
air.  On  our  entering,  Amelia  was  on  the  bed 
and  weeping.    She  concealed  her  face  in  the 
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pillows,  and  made  no  reply  to  our  inquiries 
respecting  her  health.  c  I  wished,'  observed 
the  mother  with  an  air  of  vexation,  '  to  have 
had  an  hour  to  myself ;  but  my  orders  were 
not  observed.  That  poor  girl  has  already 
talked  .too  much.' — 1  made  a  motion  to  retire. 
....'  Nay,  stay/  continued  she,  '  I  shall  need 
you  ;  and  I  shall  know  no  peace  till  my  mind 

is   relieved. '....Amelia  sobbed '  It    would 

not  surprise  me,'  continued  the  anxious  mo- 
ther, c  if,  what  with  the  events  of  this  morn- 
ing, and  the  brutality,  for  such  I  will  call  it, 
of  Mr.  Goldby's  behaviour,  she  should  have 
a  serious  ilk-ess.  But  you  must,'  continued 
she,  addressing  Sophk,  '  be  made  acquainted 
with  circumstances  distressing  to  me  to  relate 
before  Mr.  Lister's  arrival.  It  is  indispensably 
necessary  that  /ou  should  know  that  an  al- 
liance in  his  family  is  now  impossible,'  I 
looked,"  said  madarae  Granger,  "  with  ter- 
ror on  my  child.  She  was  still  calm  and  un- 
moved ;  and  with  an  unfaltering  voice  beg- 
ged her  mother  to  proceed cYour  uncle,' 

continued  Mrs.    Saville    with    indignation, 
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'  might  have  spared  me  this  painful  duty  ; 
but  he  prefers  the  vindication  of  sir  George 
Lister  to  the  honour  of  his  own  nieces  ;  and 
the  obligation  remains  with  your  mother 
to  tell  you  that  sir  George  is  a  villam.' 
Again,"  said  madame  Granger,  "  I  cast 
a  fearful  glance  at  my  Sophia.. .A  serious  and 
serene  attention  met  my  eye.  '  You  have,' 
said  Mrs.  Saville,  '  been  the  dupe  of  profes- 
sions, long  since  the  mask  of  a  corrupt  heart. 
Your  sister  is  the  object  of  his  pursuits.  She 
has  for  some  time  suspected  this  mischief,  and 
from  regard  for  you  has  not  only  concealed 
those  suspicions,  but  has  even  imposed  on  her 
own  judgement.  Since  we  have  been  here 
her  observations  have  been  painfully  eluci- 
dated. An  open  avowal,  on  the  part  of  sir 
George,  of  his  change  of  sentiments,  has  in- 
sulted and  shocked  her.  With  an  open  decla- 
ration of  her  scorn,  she  attempted  to  awaken 
in  his  mind  a  regard  to  his  Lonour,  and 
to  replace  in  his  heart  a  consideration  for  the 
woman  whose  affections  he  had  solicited 
and  gained.      The  traitor  deceived  her  by  a 
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semblance  of  contrition.  He  promised  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  forget  her,  and  im- 
plored her  to  keep  a  secret  which  would 
ruin  him  with  his  uncle,  and  destroy  the  hap- 
piness of  the  woman  to  whom  he  should  make 
the  sacrifice  of  his  own.  Amelia  engaged  to 
hide  from  every  one  this,  as  she  hoped, 
transient  perfidy;  but,  dreading  lest  reserve 
should  betray  her  contempt  of  the  future 
husband  of  her  sister,  she  unguardedly  ex- 
posed herself  to  a  second,  and  a  still  more  in- 
solent and  daring  attack.  This  morning, 
under  the  pretence  of  trying  how  far  she  was 
able  to  match  him  as  a  good  walker,  which, 
as  she  tells  .me,  arose  from  something  said  last 
night,  he  led  her  to  the  extremity  of  the 
park,  and,  confessing  himself  tired  with  the 
walk,  invited  her  to  sit  down  on  the  seat 
which  commands  the  high  road.  He  looked 
impatient  and  in  confusion  to  the  right  and 
the  left;  and,  on  her  inquiring  for  the  cause, 
and  asking  whom  he  expected,  in  a  rhapsody 
of  nonsense  he  unfolded  his  wicked  project. 
He  swore  he  knew  that  she  loved  him  :  and 

that 
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that  in  secret  I  should  not  disapprove  of  their 
seeking  their  common  happiness.  Speak  the 
word,  and  we  are  in  the  road  to  it,  said  he, 
looking  again  with  eager  curiosity  toward 
the  turnpike-gate ;  at  which  she  now  per- 
ceived a  man  standing  and  evidently  ob- 
serving them.  She  arose  with  terror,  and, 
in  feigned  attention  to  his  discourse,  turned 
in  haste  to  the  path  which  she  knew  would 
probably  aiford  her  some  protection,  as  it  is 
the  one  constantly  taken  by  the  villagers  j 
and  happily  she  met  in  a  few  minutes  two 
women  and  a  man  who  were  coming  to  the 
hall.  Their  sturdy  pace  obliged  her  to  walk 
beyond  her  nearly  exhausted  strength  ;  and 
on  entering  my  room,  which  was  the  first  she 
reached,  where  she  could  unobservedly  col- 
lect her  spirits  to  meet  the  family  at  the 
breakfast-table,  she,  to  her  surprise,  found  me 
still  in  bed ;  and,  almost  fainting  with  terror 
and  fatigue,  yielded  to  my  entreaties  a  secret 
too  long  kept,  and  which  nothing  less  than 
the  motives  which  governed  her  could  ex- 
cuse. 
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cuse.  But  these  arose  as  much  from  her  in- 
experience as  from  her  affection  to  you  ;  and 
you  will  bless  her  for  a  discovery  that  will 
banish  for  ever  a  man  so  base  and  so  un- 
worthy of  you/ 

"  The  mother  paused,  and  with  eager 
looks  expected  Sophia's  reply.  My  heart 
beat  with  undefinable  emotion  when  I  saw 
Sophia  with  an  undisturbed  countenance 
slowly  draw  from  her  pocket-book  a  letter. 
She  held  it  open  in  her  hand,  and,  turning 
to  her  sister,  said  with  severe  though  mild 
dignity,  {  Amelia,  do  you  ackowledge  this 
signature  for  yours  V  A  scream  instantly 
followed  the  interrogation,  and,  hastily  spring- 
ing from  the  bed,  Amelia  violently  attempted 
to  seize  the  letter.  '  That  must  not  be  yet,' 
said  Sophia,  repelling  her.  '  You  must  pa- 
tiently wait  for  it.  If  this  cannot  be  in  the 
presence  of  an  injured  sister,  retire.'  She 
waved  her  hand  with  an  air  of  command;  the 
confounded  culprit  stood  abashed  bt-fore  her; 
and  the  mother  surveyed  her  with  astonish- 
ment.. 
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merit.  i  Do  you  wish,  unhappy  girl,  to  hear 
your  condemnation?'  said  Sophia  with  col- 
lected firmness:  cbe  it  so  j  but  know  that  I 
shall  extenuate  nothing.  That  heart  must 
be  probed  to  the  quick  ere  it  is  healed.  My 
dear  mother,'  continued  the  softened  So- 
phia, '  I  pity  you ;  but  this  is  no  time  to 
dissemble.  To  attribute  this  young  creature's 
present  dispositions  to  your  indulgence  is 
more  the  command  of  my  reason  than  the 
purpose  of  my  heart.  I  have  lamented  your 
partiality  more  from  the  consequences  aris- 
ing from  it  to  my  sister,  than  from  having 
permitted  it  to  wear  the  appearance  of  in- 
justice to  myself.  I  have  endeavoured  to  gain 
your  esteem,  and  I  trusted  with  confidence  to 
principles  too  firmly  established  in  the  heart 
of  my  mother  to  be  subdued  by  involuntary 
weakness  and  habitual  fondness.  On  my  re- 
turn home  I  flattered  myself  with  the  hope 
that  the  childish  jealousies  of  our  early  years 
were  effaced  from  the  mind  of  my  sister.  In 
my  own  I  found  pure  affection,  and  the  ar- 
dent 
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dent  wish  for  her  love  and  friendship  j  but  I 
was  disappointed,  and  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  heart  of  Amelia  would  never  beat  in 
unison  with  mine.  I  submitted  to  an  evil 
without  remedy.  I  was  neither  unjust  nor 
out  of  humour  at  a  discovery  so  painful ;  I 
contented  myself  with  observing  a  conduct 
towards  her  that  gave  me  a  claim  at  least 
to  that  affection  which  she  denies  me.'  Mrs. 
Saville  looked  disconcerted.  '  I  should  have 
hoped/  said  she  very  haughtily,  '  that  this 
hour  would  not  have  been  that  of  complaint 
against  your  sister,  or  reflection  on  my  con- 
duct. But  pray  what  does  that  paper  con- 
tain which  has  any  reference  to  the  subject 
of  our  present  concern?  and  what  meant  your 
appeal  to  Amelia  ?'  *  I  will  stay  no  longer,' 
cried  the  sobbing  girl ;  '  I  will  not  submit  to 
this  treatment !'  and  with  violence  she  quit- 
ted the  room.  Sophia,  with  visible  emotion, 
again  addressed  her  astonished  mother.  '  I 
wanted  not,  madam,  the  evidence  1  now 
have  of  the  disposition  of  my  sister.     You 

may 
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may  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
for  some  time  been  prepared  to  meet  and  to 
disappoint  her  malice.  About  a  fortnight 
since,  I  received  this  letter  from  London, 
and  its  envelope  is  one  of  Amelia's  writing. 
It  unfortunately  happens  that  I  cannot  do 
myself  justice  without  implicating  my  gene- 
rosity ;  for  her  own  concerns  stand  exposed 
with  mine.  It  is  necessary  however  that  even 
these  should  be  known  to  you ;  and,  in  any 
other  situation  than  the  peculiar  one  in  which 
I  now  stand  with  her,  I  should  have  con- 
ceived it  my  duty,  and  the  most  unequivocal 
proof  of  affection  that  I  could  give  a  sister, 
to  have  placed  before  you  the  intelligence  I 
have  in  my  hands.  It  is  with  heartfelt  sorrow 
that  I  find  myself  obliged  to  produce  this  in- 
formation in  a  way  so  contrary  to  my  inten- 
tions, and  so  unfriendly  to  the  first  wish  of 
my  soul.  This  was  to  save,  not  to  irritate  ! 
to  spare  a  mother,  not  to  plant  a  dagger  in 
her  maternal  bosom !  Read  that  letter  to  my 
mother,  my  dear  madame  Granger.  /  can- 
not/ 
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not,*  added  she,  covering  her  face  and 
weeping.  I  obeyed.  It  was  directed  to  miss 
Saville,  and  was  as  follows : 

'Madam, 

c  My  situation  in  life  is  in  all  respects  so 
remote  from  yours,  that  nothing  less  pressing 
and  important  than  the  present  occasion 
cou>d  justify  me,  even  to  myself,  for  the 
liberty  I  take  in  addressing  you. 

'  You  may  however  be  able  to  recall  to 
memory  a  young  person  whom,  about  eight 
months  since,  you  noticed  with  particular 
kindness,  whilst  taking  your  orders  at  Mrs. 
D — *s,  in  St.  James's-street,  where  I  had  been 
fixed  three  years  before  by  my  parents,  and 
where  I  had  acquired  the  commendation  of 
Mrs.  D— . 

'  Once  I  had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon 
you  in  Clifford-street;  and  on  that  occasion 
I  found  myself  treated  by  you,  madam,  with 
a  consideration  and  humanity  altogether  new 
to  me.     I  was  at  that  time  not  unworthy  of 
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your  benevolence ;  for  I  was  innocent  and 
industrious  in  an  employment  which  would 
have  provided  for  my  wants  and  the  neces- 
sities of  my  parents. 

'  Let  it  suffice  that  I  have  been  for  some 
weeks  the  miserable,  ruined  companion  of 
colonel  Osmond  ;  and  am  at  present  deserted 
by  him  to  suffer  in  misery  the  penalty  of 
my  crime.  Amongst  a  few  articles  of  his 
wearing  apparel  which  he  left  in  my  lodg- 
ings, I  found  a  waistcoat  trimmed  with  lace, 
and  my  poverty  induced  me  to  sell  it.  In. 
the  pockets  appeared,  with  some  other  useless 
papers,  the  letter  inclosed  in  this.  I  ask  not 
your  pity,  madam,  for  I  do  not  deserve  it. 
Lost  as  I  am,  this  confession  of  my  shame 
calls  no  blush  to  my  faded  cheek,  nor  causes 
one  additional  throb  of  anguish  to  my  burst- 
ing heart.  God  will  be  merciful  ;  and  my 
babe  and  myself  will  soon  be  sheltered  in  the 
grave.  I  live  only  to  give  it  birth.  Should 
I  have  been  the  agent  of  good  to  you, 
madam,  by  following  the  suggestions  of  my 
too  fatally  experienced  mind,  I  shall  be  grati- 
fied 
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fied  by  having  rendered  a  service  to  the  most 
amiable  of  my  sex ;  and  did  I  not  fear  you 
would  judge  me  too  officious,  and  under  the 
influence  of  a  jealous  as  well  as  injured 
mind,  I  would  caution  you  to  beware  of 
miss  Saville's  intimacy  with  miss  Clara  Frost, 
I  have  reasons  for  believing  the  young  lady 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  convenient 
confidant.  The  letter  inclosed  is,  as  you 
will  find,  directed  to  miss  Frost's  care. 

'  I  remain  with  respect, 

'  Your  humble  servant, 

'  Mary  Watson.'  " 

Russel-couit,  No. 
Covent-Garden. 

Madame  Granger  continued  her  narra- 
tive :  "  Mrs.  Saville,"  said  she,  "  gasped  for 
breath.  Sophia,  with  tender  solicitude,  en- 
treated her  to  postpone  all  further  investi- 
gation of  the  business  till  she  was  more 
composed.  '  No,  no,'  exclaimed  she,  '  I 
must  know  all !  I  am  on  the  rack !  Continue, 
for  heaven's  sake  continue !    It  cannot  be 

worse 
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worse  than  what  I  expect.'    I  read  as  foU 
lows: 

*  On  my  life,  your  last  letter  diverted  me, 
although  it  made  me  angry.     Your  wishes 
in  favour  of  Sophia  are  dictated  in  such  a 
spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  humility,  as 
appears  to  me  to  have  banished  all  other 
spirit.     But   you  have  failed  in  making  a 
convert  of  me.     I  hate  the  sister  for  whom 
you  plead,  Osmond.  She  has  been  my  rival 
from   my  cradle,  and,  what  is  more,  my 
successful  rival;  and  I  am  determined  to 
prevent  her  in  those  expectations  which  will, 
if  completed,  establish  her  superiority  over 
me  for  life.     She  may  at  her  pleasure  cajole 
and  fawn  my  uncle  into  a  will  that  gives  her 
his  whole  fortune.     Why  do  I  say  she  may  t 
I  believe  she  has  done  it.     But  I  will  trust  to 
my  influence  with  my  mother  for  redress  on 
that  point  of  contention  :  and,  should  I  fail, 
I  will  be  consoled  if  she  be  not  lady  Lister. 
Dismiss  from  your  mind  the  fancy  that  I 
once  liked  this  precise  coxcomb :  I  have  re- 
peatedly told  you  my  motives  for  being  civil 
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to  him,  and  for  submitting  to  his  insolent 
interference  with  my  will.     My  behaviour 
has  been  regulated  by  my  designs,  and  these 
will  show  you  what  my  preference  of  sir 
George  Lister  amounts  to.     As  your  tender 
conscience  disapproves  of  my  scheme,  and  as 
you  have  fears  for  my  success,  I  have  kindly 
deliberated  on  the  means  of  saving  you  from 
the  consequences  of  a  defeat.     You  shall 
send  me  all  your  military  habiliments ;  and, 
in  exchange,  I  will  present  you  with  a  scarf 
and  band.     The  latter   will   support   your 
pious  exhortations  much  better  than  a  sword, 
and  the  former  shall  not  be  disgraced  by  my 
pusillanimity.    Who  knows  whether  my  de- 
lectable brother-in-law  may  not  admit  you  to 
his  table  as  domestic  chaplain ;  where,  for 
blessing  the  sirloin,  you  may  have  a  slice  of 
it.  I  am  certain  his  lady  at  least  would  favour 
the  pretensions  of  a  man  so  forbearing,  so 
patient  of  injuries,  and  so  zealous  an  advocate 
for  her  being  permitted  to  wear  the  name  and 
honours  of  lady  Lister  without  interruption ! 
I  wish  not  to  despise  you,  Osmond,  I  have 

in 
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in  my  bosom  an  advocate  that  pleads  (or  you. 
You  tell  me  Sophia's  marriage  will  pave  the 
way  for  your  approach  to  my  mother's  house; 
that  the  people  adverse  to  you  will  be  re- 
moved ;  and  that  sir  George  has  been  heard 
to  declare  that  he  means  to  winter  at  Flo- 
rence, thinking  the  climate  here  unfavourable 
to  miss  Saville.  I  tell  you  that  these  argu- 
ments do  not  satisfy  me.  They  may  or  they 
may  not  be  true.  My  project  is  necessary  to 
my  own  gratification,  and  I  will  pursue  it. 
Beware  of  leading  me  to  think  that  your 
personal  safety,  and  not  the  interest  of  your 
heart,  has  suggested  your  opposition  to  it. 
What !  plead  for  a  man  who  has  insulted 
you !  who  has  frustrated  every  hope  I  had 
of  introducing  you  to  my  mother's  notice 
and  favour!  who  has  maliciously,  and,  as 
I  am  taught  to  believe,  falsely  blasted  your 
character  with  her !  Shall  this  man  quietly 
pursue  his  plans  of  happiness,  and  acquire 
the  right  of  watching  over  the  conduct  of 
Amelia  Saville  because  she  has  the  superlative 
honour  of  being  lady  Lister's  sister  ?  I  dis- 
l  2  claim 
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claim  your  prudence,  Osmond.  Do  I  not 
see,  do  I  not  hourly  witness,  this  man's 
increasing  ascendency  over  my  weak  mother's 
mind  ?  In  a  few  months  more  he  will  lead 
her  at  his  pleasure,  and  Amelia  will  be  told 
to  bow  before  his  wisdom  and  his  paragon 
wife's  prudence.  But  I  will  spare  them  the 
labour  of  controlling  me.  I  will  prevent 
the  triumph  of  their  assumed  virtues.  I  will 
convince  them  that  Amelia  Savilleps  not 
made  to  bend  either  to  his  pride  or  to  the 
cold-hearted  idol  of  his  worship.  I  laugh 
at  your  fears.  Have  I  not  told  you  a  hun- 
dred times  that  my  mother  is  in  my  hands  a 
mere  piece  of  wax  ?  Leave  her  to  my  mould- 
ing. When  Sophia  in  tragic  woe  returns  to 
Lisbon  with  her  madame  Granger,  the  old 
Dragon  will  attend  them.  And  what  remains 
for  me  to  fear,  or  Osmond  to  wish  ? 

'  It  would  be  delightful  could  you,  as  an 
invisible  spectator,  enjoy  with  me  the  farce 
we  are  performing  here  I  sometimes  think 
of  sending  you  a  proof  of  my  talents  for 
those  expedients  so  frequently  wanted  when 
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fathers  have  flinty  hearts  and  mothers' 
have  fits  of  obduracy.  I  think-  that  with' 
pasteboard,  packthread,  and  shreds,  I  could 
make  a  puppet-show  that  would,  for  a  time 
at  least,  keep  love  from  starving.  My  Ma- 
rionettes should  more  resemble  nature  than 
those  of  the  prosing  Richardson.  For  there 
you  should  see,  without  masks,  the  sir  Charles 
Grandison,  alias  sir  George  Lister,  in  his 
tie-wig  and  point  ruffles,  making  his  morn- 
ing bow  to  the  peerless  miss  Byron,  the 
reigning  Sophia.  There  you  should  see 
uncle  Selby,  with  the  face  of  a  lion  and  the 
heart  of  a  tiger,  scowling  on  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  that  does  not  worship  his 
three  idols.  There  you  should  see  aunt 
Nell  fidgeting  and  bustling  all  day  long,  to 
have  ali  in  order  for  the  future  bride. 
There  you  might  see,  and  with  me  pity, 
my  poor  mother,  with  a  brow  of  care,  seated 
in  a  parlour  exactly  similar  to  the  cedar  one 
in  Selby-house,  consulting  Mrs.  Pratt  our 
housekeeper,  and  contriving  means  to  evade 
the  direful  necessity  of  unpapering  the  blue 
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damask  bed,  which  has  not  seen  the  light  of 
the  sun  since  the  day  it  was  deposited  in  its 
state  chamber.  And  there,  lastly,  you 
might  stand  a  chance  of  seeing  a  face,,  and 
hearing  a  voice,  which  you  say  '  would  create 
a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death.'  But,  my 
dear  Osmond,  I  desire  you  to  be  more  sparing 
of  your  compliments,  and  less  so  of  your 
docility.  Let  me  know  whether  your  new 
friend,  the  young  Yorkshire  greenhorn,  con- 
tinues to  like  Clara.  Does  he  understand 
that  she  can,  from  her  own  purse,  pay  for 
a  jaunt  to  Gretna  Green  ?  She  has  three 
tho'^and  pounds  independent  of  her  mother, 
and  six  more  must  be  hers  at  the  old 
woman's  decease.  I  wish  the  poor  girl  could 
get  a  husband  ;  she  is  not  ugly,  and,  when 
dressed  for  exhibition,  really  looks  as  young 
as  myself.  Do  not  omit  your  calls,  nor 
forget  the  old  lady's  card-table.  The  guest 
you  have  introduced,  with  your  stories  of  the 
battle  at  Bunker's-Hill,  in  which  the  gallant 
major  Frost  and  your  father  figure  as  the 
Bobadils  of  the  day,  will  do  all  we  wish 
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them;  and  next  winter  may  give  Amelia 
Saville  an  escort  in  public,  whose  protection 
will  please  her  mother  and  content  her 
daughter,  though  the  title  of  baronet,  and 
the  severity  of  a  cynic,  are  wanting  to  your 
pretensions. 

'  Adieu !   Sleep  in  peace,  and  trust  to 

*  Your  A.  S.' 

'*  When  I  had  finished  this  curious  letter," 
continued  madame  Granger,  "  I  returned  it 
to  Sophia,  and  our  attention  was  given  to 
the  disabused  mother.  I  will  omit  her  agonies. 
You  will  imagine  what  these  were.  To  her 
question,  '  Why  Sophia  had  for  so  many  days 
kept  this  intelligence  a  secret  from  her?'  my 
young  friend  answered,  *  That  she  had,  in 
consequence  of  the  immediate  relief  which  she 
sent  to  the  wretched  young  woman,  heard  that 
Osmond  was  in  confinement  for  debt.  Satis- 
fied on  this  point,'  continued  Sophia,  '  mv 
next  hope  arose  from  the  persuasion  that  my 
sister  would  not  persist  in  a  project,  at  once 
so  hazardous  to  herself  and  so  little  calculated 
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to  injure  sir  George  Lister.     He  must  in- 
deed have  hitherto  lived  to  little  purpose,' 
added  she,  her  face  glowing  with  a  sense  of 
his   worth,    c  and  his   friends  must  indeed 
have  little  understood  the  tenor  of  his  life,  if 
the  silly  mischief  of  a  weak  girl  could  have 
blasted  his  character,  or  disgraced  a  name 
honoured  by  his  virtues.      The  information 
contained  in  these  letters  was  of  no  other 
importance  to  me  but  as  it  pointed  out  the 
danger  to  which  she  had  heedlessly  exposed 
herself.     As  the  wife  of  sir  George  Lister, 
it  was  my  purpose  to  have  made  him  the 
agent  of  rescuing  Amelia  without  afflicting 
my  mother.'     '  And  how  is  this  to  be  ef- 
fected?' asked  the  agitated  Mrs.  Saviile.  'Are 
you  to  be  sacrificed  ?  is  the  life  of  a  man  like 
sir  George' — She  paused,  and  with  a  look 
of  unutterable  distress  raised  her  eyes  to  hea- 
ven.    '  You  do  well,  my  dear  mother,'  said 
Sophia  in  a  tone  of  tenderness,   '  to  offer 
your  petition  to  heaven.     But  be  comforted. 
Sir  George  will  not  have  an  adversary  to  en- 
counter.    This  man's  necessities  will  lead 
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him  to  affect  a  semblance  at  least  of  honour, 
which,  it  may  be,  his  vanity  and  principles 
would  otherwise  oppose.  To  this  will  be 
added  his  conviction  that  sir  George  knows 
him  to  be  already  a  married  man ;  for  he 
was  one  of  those  who  raised  a  contribution 
for  his  unhappy  wife  who  had  followed  him 
to  Paris,  where  she  was  abandoned  by  him  to 
want.  He  mentioned  this  circumstance  to 
Amelia  the  first  night  she  met  Osmond.  She 
preferred  the  justification  of  colonel.  Osmond: 
to  the  accusation  of  sir  George  Lister.* 

"  '  Leave  me!  oh  leave  me,  my  child,  to; 
this  hour  of  thanks  and  gratitude  to  my  God!'' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Saville  falling  on  her  knees,. 
'  Oh  leave  me  to  my  feelings,  or  I  shall: 
faint !'  We  retired..  My  young  friend  re- 
paired to  her  dressing-room,  and  I  went  to 
the  breakfast  parlour,  and  sent  sir  George  to 
his  agitated  Sophia.  My  tale  only  served, 
like  oil  to  raise  the  indignation  of  poor  Mr. 
Goldby*s  resentment  to  a  greater  flame,  and 
my  vanity,  had  it  stood  in  need  of  a  check, 
would  have  had  one;  for  the  irresistible 
1 5  madame- 
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madame  Granger  only  made  him  more  out- 
rageous and  stubborn  in  his  declarations  of 
never  more  permitting  the  offender  to  be  in 
his  presence.  Exhausted  of  all  my  rhetoric, 
I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  him  to  return 
to  poor  Mrs.  Saville,  when  Sophia  and  sir 
George  entered  the  room  arm  in  arm.  The 
good  old  man,  bursting  into  tears,  extended 
his  arms  to  receive  them,  and  pronounced  a 
warm  benediction  on  them.  '  It  will  not 
reach  heaven,  my  dear  uncle,'  said  the  syren 
Sophia,  s  unless  you  can  forgive.  Let  us 
plead,  and  remind  you  that  you  are  not 
made  nor  principled  to  cast  from  you  a  child 
of  your  beloved  nephew.'  His  features 
swelled  to  agony.  £  Thank  God  he  has 
not  lived  to  see  this  dav ! '  said  he.  '  But  do 
with  me  what  you  will,  my  child.  I  am  happy 
in  seeing  him  live  again  in  you.'  He  strained 
the  weeping  girl  to  his  bosom.  '  Take  her 
away,'  continued  he  with  assumed  gaiety  j 
and  turning  to  sir  George,  '  I  am  made  a 
child  of  by  you  both  ;  but  I  promise  to  be  a 
good  one,  and  to  do  as  I  am  bid.     But  by 
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my  Maker  I  swear,'  added  he,  'that  my 
future  favour  shall  depend  on  her  future 
conduct  who  has  caused  me  a  pang  that 
might  have  been  my  death !  I  am  ill,  and 
must  go  to  bed.'  The  event  proved  that 
he  did  not  mistake  his  feelings.  The  gout, 
returned,  and  three  weeks  delay  of  Sophia's^ 
marriage  was  occasioned  by  Mr.  Goldby's 
severe  illness.  Sir  George  during  this  suspense 
went  to  London.  He  found  the  noble  colonel 
at  home  in  the  hands  of  a  bailiff.  What  were 
the  terms  of  accommodation  were  only  known- 
by  the  result  of  sir  George's  interference. 
He  was  however  successful  in  his  negotia- 
tion ;  the  lieutenant-colonel  exchanged  his 
commission  in.  the  guards  for  a  colonelcy  in 
a  marching  regiment  destined  for  Gibral- 
tar ;  and,  to  our  great  astonishment,  he 
married  miss  Clara  Frost  the  week  before  he 
embarked.  He  is  since  dead  of  wounds  oc- 
casioned in  a  gaming  dispute ;  and  his  lady 
is  married  again,  having  become  possessed, 
by  the  death  of  her  mother,  of  allurements  for 
a  subaltern  officer  in  the  same  regiment  in 
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which  her  nominal  husband  commanded : 
for  it  appeared  that  the  provident  mother,  Mrs. 
Frost,  had  not  seen  company  at  her  own  ex- 
pense ;  and  by  her  parsimony  and  manage- 
ment had  left  a  considerable  addition  to  her 
daughter's  fortune,  to  supply  the  loss  of  an 
annuity  which  closed  with  her  own  life. 

"During  sir  George's  absence  miss  Amelia 
was  for  some  days  confined  to  her  room  with 
more  than  a  pretended  headach.  Sophia 
passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  with 
the  invalid ;  and  this  unworthy  girl,  whether 
really  touched  by  the  generosity  of  sir  George, 
and  the  kindness  of  her  sister,  or  struck  by 
the  sense  of  that  ruin  from  which  they  had 
saved  her,  professed  a  contrition  of  heart 
which  was  at  least  useful  to  herself:  and  the 
sight  of  her  /ow?-epistles,  redeemed  I  have  no 
doubt  by  satisfying  Osmond's  tradesmen,  pre- 
pared her  to  meet  her  friends  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Sir  George  and  lady  Lister  left  Mrs. 
Saville's  in  about  ten  days  after  their  nup- 
tials, and  Mr.  Goldby  with  them.  I  was 
induced  to  give  to  Mrs.  Saville  this  season  of 
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happiness ;  in  truth  it  was  necessary  ;  but  I 
then  little  foresaw  the  extent  of  those  sacri- 
fices of  my  own  enjoyments  which  this  con- 
sideration on  my  part  would  require.  The 
young  couple,  with  their  happy  uncle,  re- 
turned to  us  from  sir  George's  seat  in  Kent 
early  in  the  autumn;  and  poor  madame 
Granger  was  attacked  on  all  sides  with  so 
many  entreaties  '  to  give  herself  up  to  miss 
Amelia  Saviile's  improvement  and  advan- 
tage,* that  I  yielded;  and  saw  my  Sophia 
depart  with  comfort  for  the  continent  in  the 
following  month  of  October. 

"We  did  not  quit  our  retirement  till  some 
weeks  after ;  and  again  I  experienced  the 
truth,  that  to  live  for  others  as  well  as  our- 
selves has  its  recompense.  Poor  Mrs.  Saville 
was  supported  by  my  presence,  and  truly 
grateful  for  my  services.  The  reception 
given  her  by  her  general  acquaintance  on 
her  settling  again  in  Clifford-street  for  the 
winter  exhilarated  her  spirits,  and  pointed 
out  the  propriety  of  those  measures  which  she 
prudently  adopted.  Miss  Frost's  stolen  wed- 
ding, 
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ding,  and  the  all-conquering  colonet Osmond, 
had  been  a  topic  for  the  day,  and  had  been 
succeeded  by  others  as  important ;  and  Ame- 
lia Saville's  share  in  her  friend's  intrigue  was 
by  the  candid  ascribed  to  her  youth  and  in- 
experience, and  by  others  to  the  too  common 
mistakes  of  a  romantic  girl.  I  could  have 
wished  to  see  in  Amelia  the  fruit  which' 
ought  to  have  sprung  from  lenity,  and  the 
unceasing  tenderness  of  her  mother,  who 
dreaded  the  effects  that  this  miserable  affair 
was  calculated  to  produce  on  her  daughter's 
health  and  spirits.  She  had  some  grounds* 
for  her  apprehensions  ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
Amelia's  mind  was  not  without  its  conflicts. 
She  met  the  world,  however,  with  her  new 
pretensions  to  its  favour  with  more  haughti- 
ness, though  less  gaiety ;  and  gradually  show- 
ed that  vanity  had  yielded  up  the  reins  to  pride.; 
A  cold  supercilious  air  repressed  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  former  herd  of  admiring 
beaux;  and  her  avowed  disdain  of  every  man 
who  had  not  a  title  prevented  any  suitor  for> 
her  hand  during  the  winter  that  succeeded 
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Sophia's  v  marriage  ;  and  in  the  full  blaze  of 
beauty  and  imaginary  consequence  did  I 
leave  her,  when  Mrs.  Sayille  quitted  London 
for  the  summer.  I  was  in  truth,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Paimerstone,  weary  of  my  post  ->  and 
with  joy  accepted  of  Mrs.  Chandler's  invita- 
tion to  meet  her  at  admiral  G 's,  where 

I  soon  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  follow- 
ing an  insolent  beauty  through  a  fashionable 
circle." 

I  have,  my  Eliza,  been  led  by  my  subject 
to  omit  the  circumstance  of  /our  absence 
from  home  this  autumn,  and  to  which  it  is 
owing  that  you  are  still  a  stranger  to  madame 
Granger  j  but  you  know  that  whilst  you  were 
with  Mrs.  Beaumont,  Mrs.  Chandler  and  her 
friend  passed  a  fortnight  with  me.  The  com- 
fort which  our  friend  experiences  in  the  con- 
duct of  her  girls  led  to  the  foregoing  narra- 
tive :  and  Mrs.  Chandler's  warm  gratitude  to 
your  mother,  and  commendations  of  Eliza 
Paimerstone,  opened  the  heart  of  madame 
Granger  to  esteem  and  confidence. 

1  have, 
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I  have,  however,  still  a  few  remaining  par* 
ticulars  to  add.  These  relate  principally  to 
sir  George  Listens  conduct.  He  told  madame 
Granger  that  for  some  few  days  his  heart 
was  fairly  divided  between  the  two  beautiful 
sisters;  but  he  soon  ceased  to  say  'How 
happy  could  I  be  with  either !  '■  for  Amelia  in 
her  haste  to  see  the  '  other  dear  charmer 

awav*  communicated  to  him  a  secret.  'Her 
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sister's  delicate  health,  and  the  illness  which 
had  occasioned  her  detention  in  Lisbon,  had- 
arisen  from  a  disappointment  of  the  tender 
kind,  and  she  had  every  reason  to  fear  that 
her  heart  would  never  recover  the  wound  of 
slighted,  love.'  Sir  George's  curiosity  was 
roused  by  this  tale,  and  he  learned  the  name 
of  the  ungrateful  favourite.  Unfortunately,. 
in  a  few  days  after,  this  very  gentleman,  on 
the  wings,  not  indeed  of  love,  but  of  eager 
good  will,  made  his  way  to  Clifford -street 
from  his  father's  house  in  the  country.  Sir 
George  was  in  the  drawing-room  when  he 
was  announced  as  a  visitor  to  madame 
Granger,  and  Sophia ;  and  to  his  surprise,  the 
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forlorn  lovesick  maiden  expressed  a  sister's 
frankness  and  cordiality  of  manner  that  could 
not  be  mistaken.  A  sprightly  conversation 
followed,  and,  amongst  other  little  sallies,  the 
young  gentleman  reminded  Sophia  of  her 
promise,  sent  to  the  mistress  of  his  heart  with 
a  present  of  a  tropical  bird,  namely,  to  be  in 
England  and  officiate  as  her  bride's-maid,  in 
case  she  would,  by  her  care  and  kindness,  pre- 
vent the  heedless  Fanshaw  from  shooting,  and 
finding  his  cough  again  in  the  fens.  Sophia 
acknowledged  the  true  statement  of  this  ap- 
peal, and,  congratulating  him  on  his  improved 
good  looks,  archly  asked  him  whether  be 
would  persuade  the  young  lady  to  wait  for 
her  bride's-maid  till  after  Christmas.  "  No, 
no,"  answered  he  laughing;  "but  she  will 
with  joy  receive  you  when  in  town;  and  then 
you  will  see  me  Benedict  the  happy  man." 
He  then  pleaded  the  hurry  of  the  moment, 
and  with  gaiety  took  his  leave.  Sir  George 
made  those  inferences  which  this  incident  sug- 
gested, and  with  observant  eyes  witnessed  the 
various  workings  of  cunning  and  envy  which 
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poor  Amelia,  it  may  be  unconsciously,  be- 
trayed; whilst  the  frankness  and  unstudied 
graces  of  Sophia  hourly  attracted  him,  and 
finally  decided  his  choice.     Convinced  by 
the  conduct  which  he  saw  Amelia  pursue  in 
society,  that  general  admiration  was  her  ob- 
ject, and,  to  use  sir  George's  own  words,  that 
she  bade  fair  to  class  with  those  women,  who, 
like  the  imaginary  salamander,    could   live 
amidst  flames  without  singeing  a  feather,  he 
quietly  left  miss  Amelia  to  her  own  amuse- 
ments, and  never  thought  of  obtruding  his 
advice  on  a  young  lady  who  guided  her  mo- 
ther: till  on  the  memorable  ball  night  he  saw 
that  she  was  on  the  point  of  accepting  for  the 
dance  the  redoubtable  colonelOsmond,  whose 
history  had  been  no  secret  in  Paris,  and  in 
which  stood,  amongst  other  flagrant  breaches 
of  decorum  and  honour,  his  desertion  of  a 
young  and  pretty  wife.     Her  refusal  to  pur- 
chase a  relief  from  misery  by  the  sacrifice  of 
her  virtue,  had  awakened  more  honourable 
sentiments  in  the  breast  of  a  man  who  had 
endeavoured  to  seduce  her,  and  excited  his 
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generosity.  She  produced  legal  proofs  of 
being  Osmond's  wife  j  and  implored  so  touch- 
ingly  tHfe  aid  of  this  gentleman  to  protect 
her  from  similar  stratagems  of  her  husband, 
that  he,  jointly  with  Mr.  Lister  and  sir  George, 
left  her  a  boarder  in  a  respectable  convent ; 
and  placed  in  a  banker's  hand  a  sufficient 
sum  to  answer  the  demands  of  her  pension 
and  other  exigencies.  You  already  know 
the  result  of  sir  George's  interference  at  the 
ball,  my  dear  girl;  I  shall  therefore  proceed. 
During  the  period  passed  at  Mrs.  Saville's 
country-house,  and  which  wTas  preparatory 
to  the  union  of  the  lovers,  sir  George  received 
one  or  two  very  extraordinary  notes  from 
miss  Amelia.  He  became  uneasy,  and  guard- 
ed in  his  most  indifferent  actions,  carefully 
shunning  a  girl  whom  he  now  thought  not 
only  indiscreet  but  dangerous.  His  pre- 
tence of  the  sprained  knee  was  amongst 
these  necessary  cautions;  for  Mrs.Saville  had 
been  induced  to  'wish  that  sir  George  would 
not  let  Amelia  walk  alone  so  early  in  the 
day.'     Continually  on  the  watch,  he  was 
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"notwithstanding  outwitted  by  the  alert  miss 
Amelia,  and  an  interview  was  thus  obtained 
which  led  to  a  conversation  that  at  once 
broke  through  sir  George's  patience  and  pru- 
dence. His  language  partook  of  his  feelings, 
and  he  told  her  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms  that  he  despised  her :  her  passions  rose 
to  fury,  and  he  calmly  moved  on  to  the 
house,  leaving  her  to  follow  him.  She  did 
so  with  panting  speed,  and  with  tears  implored 
his  pity  and  compassion,  acknowledging  she 
had  been  highly  culpable.  This  concession 
had  its  effect ;  sir  George  promised  to  bury 
the  whole  of  what  had  passed  in  oblivion, 
and  with  a  serious  and  manly  freedom  he 
pointed  out  to  the  penitent  the  reflections  of 
his  own  well-principled  mind.  She  heard 
him  in  silence,  continuing  to  weep.  When 
near  the  hall,  he  cautioned  her  to  shun  being 
seen,  and  to  retire  to  her  room,  engaging  to 
answer  for  her  absence  at  the  breakfast  table. 
She  acceded  to  this  advice,  and,  in  sir  George's 
words,  "  left  him  to  complete  her  own 
shame,  and  to  stand  indebted  for  her  preser- 
vation. 
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vation  to  those  whom  she  wished  to  ruin.  If," 
added  he,  "there  is  a  humiliation  beyond 
this  for  human  nature  to  feel,  I  know  not  by 
what  term  to  call  it;  but,  did  I  dare,  I  would 
call  it  a  punishment  meet  for  a  mind  that 
harbours  malice,  envy,  and  revenge." 

I  shall  be  disappointed  if  this  simple  story 
do  not  something  lessen  your  faith  in  phy- 
siognomy. You  will,  the  next  time  chance 
throws  you  in  the  way  of  Amelia  Saville,  see 
that  an  angel's  face  may  conceal  the  heart  of 
a  daemon.  But  here  we  will  finish  our  judge- 
ment relative  to  this  unhappy  young  creature. 
A  more  salutary  lesson  is  within  our  reach. 
Do  we  never  impose  on  those  around  us  ?  Do 
we  never  wear  a  semblance  of  virtue  which 
is  remote  from  our  minds?  Alas!  my  child, 
the  wisest  and  the  best  of  us  would  shrink 
from  the  examination  of  a  Lavater,  were  his 
rales  unerring;  and  yet,  who  of  the  sons  of 
man  can  shun  the  inspection  of  a  Being  of 
infinite  wisdom,  purity,  and  justice?  or  who 
does  not  forget  too  often  that  God  is  in  all 
our  paths? 

May 
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May  his  grace  and  favour  go  with  you 
through  this  world,  and  his  mercy  give  you 
acceptance  at  a  tribunal  where  surrounding 
myriads  will  know  you  for  his  servant,  or 
for  the  rebellious  child  of  darkness  and 
despair! 

I  remain 

Your  faithful 
Angelica  Palmerstone. 
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Letter  XIV. 
THE  FASHIONABLE  YOUNG  LADY, 

OR  THE 

UNFASHIONABLE    SCRUPLE. 


MY  DEAR   ELIZA, 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  sit  down  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  recent  proof  you  have 
given  of  your  discretion.  It  appears  that  you 
have  not  now  to  learn  that  curiosity  is  one 
of  those  means  intended  by  our  Gracious 
Maker  to  conduct  us  to  knowledge;  but  that, 
like  all  his  gifts,  it  may  not  only  be  abused, 
but  converted  to  purposes  both  dishonourable 
and  vicious.  Your  application  to  your  grand- 
father for  a  solution  of  your  doubts,  in  re- 
gard to  the  curiosity  that  my  conduct  awak- 
ened, does  you  honour;  because  a  censure  on 
that  conduct  was  implicated  in  it;  and  your 
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reluctance  to  gratify  your  wish  of  knowing 
my  motives  is  strongly  marked  with  a  deli- 
cacy which  you  cannot  too  carefully  cherish 
for  a  parent.  His  advice  contains,  as  it  ever 
will,  not  only  an  useful  lesson  for  the  present 
occasion,  but  a  rule  for  the  future  conduct 
of  your  life.  "  If,"  answered  he,  "your  mo- 
ther do  not  mention  miss  Latimar, — if  she  do 
not  enter  into  any  explanations  relative  to 
her  behaviour  to  that  young  lady,  and  which 
so  much  surprised  you, — be  persuaded  that 
she  has  good  and  solid  reasons  for  her  silence. 
Repress  your  curiosity  until  she  writes  to  you. 
If  your  next  packet  contain  nothing  relative 
to  the  subject  of  it,  dismiss  it  with  a  full  as- 
surance that  your  mother  cannot,  without 
pain  to  herself,  recall  those  motives  which 
led  her  to  treat  a  visitor  with  coldness  and 
reserve." 

You  followed  this  counsel,  and  I,  in  re- 
turn, prepare  with  cheerfulness  to  satisfy  your 
doubts  respecting  the  propriety  of  the  re- 
ception I  gave,  in  my  own  house,  to  a  person 
whose  appearance  and  manners  seemed  well 
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calculated  to  call  forth  attention  and  peflite- 
ness,  or  at  least  to  claim  that  urbanity  with 
which  I  receive  the  meanest  of  my  guests. 

About  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  since  I 
met  miss  Latimar  at  Buxton.  The  lady  and 
gentleman  she  was  with  were  old  friends  of 
my  mother's,  from  whom  time  and  circum- 
stances had  removed  her.  The  pleasure  of 
meeting  again,  though  accidental,  was  reci- 
procal and  sincere,  and  we  instantly  settled 
into  one  party.  The  parents  of  miss  Latimar 
were  near  neigbours  and  intimate  friends  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ainsworth.  Her  mother  had 
for  many  years  been  confined  to  her  apart- 
ment by  habitual  malady  ;  but,  as  her  com- 
plaint had  ceased  to  alarm,  she  proposed  to 
her  friends  to  permit  her  daughter,  who  had 
just  quitted  a  London  school,  to  make  this 
excursion  with  them.  Miss  Latimar  was 
then  a  most  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen  ;  she 
danced  admirably,  was  extremely  gay  and 
volatile,  and  much  more  at  her  ease  in  society 
than  young  people  new  to  the  world  com- 
monly are.    The  reputation,  justly  founded, 
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of  her  large  inheritance  as  an  only  child,  the 
ancient  nobility  cf  her  family,  and  the  respec- 
tability of  her  parents,  were  not  overlooked 
by  the  Buxton  beaux.  She  received  their 
homage  with  satisfaction,  and  as  a  tribute 
which  they  had  no  right  to  withhold. 

As  chance  had  placed  us  in  each  other's 
company  without  any  previous  acquaint- 
ance, I  felt  that  I  had  as  little  right  as  in- 
clination to  obtrude  my  opinions  on  miss 
Latimar;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  did  not  ima- 
gine she  would  esteem  me  either  wise  enough 
or  old  enough  for  her  monitress.  I  forbore 
therefore  to  repress,  as  I  was  sometimes  dis- 
posed to  do,  a  vivacity  which  amused  the 
young  gentlemen  more  than  it  did  me,  and 
contented  myself  with  guarding  her  as  much 
as  I  could  from  their  familiarities.  Her 
friends  had  apparently  devolved  this  trust  on 
me :  whether  they  were  tired  of  the  fatigue 
of  following  a  belie  of  seventeen,  or  that  they 
preferred  a  card-table  to  perpetual  motion, 
I  will  not  determine  ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
Mrs.   Ainsworth  was  constantly   repeating, 
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"Miss  Woodley  will  walk  with  you,  miss  La- 
timar ;  miss  Woodley  will  take  care  of  you." 
This  was  a  care  of  which  I  was  not  ambi- 
tious, as  it  interfered  very  much  with  my 
mode  of  passing  my  mornings,  and  I  was  often 
much  perplexed  for  expedients  to  keep  my 
volatile  charge  quiet  for  an  hour  or  two.  We 
had  read  the  last  new  novel  j  we  had  exhaust- 
ed fashions  ;  we  had  criticized  over  .and  over 
again  the  "  strange  faces"  and  "odd-look- 
ing "  people  whom  we  did  not  know  j  and, 
to  get  rid  of  her  importunity  to  walk  out  in 
a  burning  sun,  and  without  a  single  object  in 
view,  I  was  on  the  point  of  asking  her  to 
read  to  me  a  few  pages  of  madame  Genlis's 
VeiHees  du  Chateau,  which  I  knew  she  had 
with  her. 

To  preface  a  request  which  I  perfectly 
knew  would  oppose  her  restless  humour,  I 
observed  how  well  she  spoke  French,  and 
that  I  supposed  she  had  particularly  applied 
herself  to  the  attainment  of  it.  "  I  have  been 
told,"  added  I,  "  that  this  language  is  spoken 
at  Mrs.  O-'s  with  great  purity ;  and  if  all  the 
k  2  ladies 
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ladies  in  the  house  are  such  proficients  as 
yourself,  I  do  not  wonder  that  it  is  so  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  this  branch  of  female 
education."  .   . 

I  had  stated  a  subject  which  rendered 
madame  Genlis's  interposition  useless.  She 
expatiated  largely  on  the  school  she  had  left, 
and  concluded  with  a  lamentable  picture  of 
the  restraint  which  she  had  shared  with  others 
under  the  care  of  the  lynx-eyed  ladies  who 
directed  it.  "  I  have  always  understood," 
replied  I,  "  that  these  ladies  are  extremely 
solicitous  for  the  improvement  of  their  pu- 
pils.5' '*  Yes,"  interrupted  miss  Latimar, 
<c  they  seem  to  think  it  their  bounden  duty  to 
fag  them  from  morning  to  night."  "  But," 
resumed  I,  "  they  are  generally  allowed  to 
be  as  attentive  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
their  scholars  as  to  their  progress  in  learn- 
ing." "  Why  yes,"  returned  she,  "  they 
are  good  sort  of  women,  there  is  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  respect  to  accommodations, 
and  when  one  is  unwell  they  are  careful  be- 
yond all  bearing :  but  after  all,  my  dear  An- 
gelica, 
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gelica,  it  is  not  a  fashionable  school.  I  wish 
my  father  had  sent  me  to  Q —  S — ,  or  C — 
street ;  those  are  the  schools  for  girls  comme 
il  faut !  Not  to  speak  of  the  connexions  one 
forms  there,  1  am  told  they  have  masters 
for  the  card-table.  And  only  think  of  the 
society  within  these  houses!  Why,  I  am  told 
that  not  a  girl  is  suffered  to  appear  to  any 
one  who  inquires  for  them  from  a  hackney- 
coach  !  no,  not  if  it  were  the  nearest  rela- 
tion "  "  You  are  singularly  happy,"  replied 
I,  laughing  very  heartily,  "  in  the  proofs 
which  you  have  adduced  of  the  superiority 
of  these  schools ;  but  unfortunately,  the  evi- 
dence wants  somewhat  of  conviction  with 
me  ;  for  1  know  several  girls  sent  from  these 
schools  with  very  distinguished  accomplish- 
ments ;  but  who  had  either  never  seen  the 
teacher  of  the  sublime  art  of  card-playing, 
or  had  profited  so  little  from  his  lessons  that 
they  were  unequal  to  any  thing  beyond  the 
nursery  game  of  commerce.  I  also  perfectly 
recollect  a  circumstance  which  entirely  sets 
aside  your  hackney-coach  impediments  j  for 

it 
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it  happened  by  an  accident,  which  occurred 
not  long  since,  that  'my  mother  and  myself 
actually  alighted  from  a  most  miserable  one 
at  the  door  of  Q-~  S— .  We  were  most 
courteously  received,  and  passed  an  hour  very 
agreeably  whilst  waiting  for  the  friend  whom 
we  expected  to  meet,  and  who  had  her 
daughter  in  the  house."  "  It  might  be  so," 
replied  she  with  a  nod,  "  but  you  were 
known  :  otherwise  ".--"  But,"  continued  I, 
"  I  met  last  winter  two  young  ladies  of  your 
school  at  lady  M — 's,  who  bore  very  honour- 
able testimony  in  favour  of  the  Mrs.  O— s. 
They  were  remarked  by  a  numerous  circle 
as  very  elegant  girls.  Every  one  was  charmed 
with  their  modesty  and  unaffected  manners. 
I  supposed  them  sisters,  but  discovered  that 
they  were  only  first-cousins.  Perhaps  you 
will  recollect  in  the  two  miss  Parnells  une- 
quivocal proofs  that  fashion  and  graceful  ease 
may  be  acquired  in  G—  S— ."  "  Oh,  yes," 
cried  she  carelessly,  "  1  know  them,  but  I 
am  amazed  to  hear  you  talk  of  their  unaf- 
fected manners.     We  used  to  call  miss  Par- 
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nell  the  banker's  daughter,  fc  Piety  in  pat- 
tens.' The  other,  whose  father  I  believe 
signs  himself  esquire  from  some  village  in 
Northamptonshire,  will  be  ane  prccieuse  tout 
aussi  ridicule." 

"  You  have,"  observed  I,  "  made  a  di- 
stinction which  by  no  means  identifies  their 
persons ;  but/'  added  I  with  seriousness, 
"  whichever  of  the  two  it  is  who  is  remark- 
able for  her  piety  (for  in  beauty  they  are 
equal)  she  will  find  that  she  possesses  a  trea- 
sure not  only  of  inestimable  value  to  her  se- 
curity and  happiness,  but  one  which  will 
place  her  in  a  station  to  which  worldly  ad-' 
vantages  cannot  dare  to  aspire."  *'Ahl 
men  Dieu!  "  exclaimed  the  giddy  miss  La- 
timar,  "  how  like  that  is  to  one  of  my  go- 
verness's grave  lectures  I  I  could  swear  I  was 
now  standing  in  her  odious  parlour  doing 
penance,  and  listening  to  a  sermon  on  the  sin- 
fulness of  laughing  i  But  to  be  serious,  my 
dear  miss  Woodley,"  continued  she,  "be 
persuaded  that  you  know  nothing  of  these 
miss  Parnelis-     The  one   with  light  hair  is 

an 
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an  artful,  designing  girl,  affecting  all  those 
qualities  which  she  thinks  will  attract  the 
esteem  and  good  will  of  those  whom  it  may 
be  her  interest  or  convenience  to  gain.  Ma- 
rianne her  cousin,  by  apeing  her,  is  ridicu- 
lously conceited  ;  she  is  become  from  a  coun- 
try hoyden  a  sentimental  miss.  I  assure  you 
I  speak  from  no  pique,  although  I  was  not  a 
favourite  with  miss  Parnell ;  I  saw  through 
her  disguises,  and  heinously  offended  her  by 
calling  Marianne, '  Rose  with  her  chickens.' " 
•'  You  appear,"  said  I,  "  not  to  have  wanted 
wit  in  Q— -  S— ."  *'  I  do  not  answer  for 
that,"  resumed  she,  "  but  I  know  that  we 
wanted  amusement :  for  what  on  earth  can 
equal  the  life  of  a  girl  of  spirit  in  such  a 
house !  Je  m'y  ennuyais  a  la  mort.  Had 
you  seen  the  awkward  moppets  which  poured 
in  upon  us  after  every  vacation,  you  would 
I  am  sure,  with  all  your  gravity,  have  joined 
our  party  and  laughed  at  their  rosy-faced  stu- 
pidity." "  Probably  you  would  have  been 
mistaken,'*  answered  I,  "  for  I  think  that 
two  considerations  would  have  withheld  me : 

the 
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the  first,  causelessly  offending  these  new  and 
timid  companions  ;  and  the  second,  the  fear 
of  disgrace  with  the  governess ;  for  I  pre- 
sume that  this  amusement  was  not  authorised 
by  her  permission."  "  Non !  en  verite," 
cried  my  laughing  guest,  "  pains  and  pe- 
nalties in  abundance  hung  over  the  heads  of 
such  offenders;  for  the  good  women  in  G — 
S —  are  no  respecters  of  persons. 'J  I  looked 
at  my  watch,  and  said  "  it  was  time  to  dress." 
She  took  the  hint  and  withdrew,  leaving  me 
to  my  reflections ;  and  I  assure  you,  my  Eliza, 
that  the  first  which  occurred  was  the  good 
fortune  of  the  ladies  in  G —  S —  in  being 
released  from  a  pupil  so  little  calculated  for 
their  mode  of  instruction  and  discipline. 

The  following  day  was  propitious  to  me. 
Mr.  Palmerstone  and  your  father  joined  us, 
as  had  been  agreed  upon.  The  pleasure  of  our 
first  meeting  was  scarely  subsided  when  miss 
Latimar,  who  had  just  entered  the  room,  ex- 
claimed in  her  usual  way,  "  Ah  !  mon  Dieu ! 
voila  les  demoiselles  Jamesons!"  A  coach  and 
four  passed  our  window  and  drew  up  to  the 
k  5  door 
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door  of  the  hotel.  The  two  young  ladies, 
with  the  father,  mother,  and  a  maid-servant, 
entered,  and  miss  Latimar  instantly  joined 
them  with  eager  gratulations  and  welcome. 
At  dinner  she  introduced  her  friends  to  us. 

Folly  and  Vanity  have  so  little  variation, 
thatl  shall  very  accurately  describe  these  young 
people  by  saying  that  they  resembled  their 
dear  miss  Latimar ;  but,  although  very  pretty 
girls,  they  were  not  quite  so  handsome  as 
their  friend.  She  had,  till  their  arrival,  en- 
joyed without  a  competitor  the  admiration 
of  the  young  men ;  and  I  did  not  in  the  first 
instance  think  her  in  danger  of  losing  this 
pre-eminence  in  beauty  :  but  it  somehow 
transpired  that  the  miss  Jamesons  had  large 
and  independent  fortunes,  and  these  joined 
to  their  father's  wealth  rendered  them  pow- 
erful rivals,  and  produced  very  soon  a  de- 
sertion which  miss  Latimar  could  not  help 
perceiving.  For  a  few  days  however  I  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  my  friends  unmolested. 
It  was  the  last  month  in  which  1  was  destined 
to  bear  the  name  of  Woodley^  my  marriage 
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having  been  settled  for  the  ensuing  one.  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Ainsworth  were  admitted  into  our 
secret,  and  they  very  honourably  preserved1 
it. 

I  cannot,  my  Eliza,  refuse  myself  the 
pleasure  of  contemplating  what  your  grand- 
father was  in  those  halcjon  days.  He  was 
suspected  for  the  real  lover;  and,  with  a  heart 
less  devotedly  fixed  than  mine  was,  he  was 
well  qualified  to  have  made  a  formidable 
rival :  for  with  all  the  graces  of  a  person 
which  in  youth  had  distinguished  in  the  most 
eminent  point  of  view  "  the  handsome  Mr. 
Pahnerstone,"  he  enjoyed  a  flow  of  spirits 
which  animated  every  one  around  him ; 
whilst  the  urbanity  of  his  manners  and  his 
superior  understanding  drew  to  him  all  that 
was  pleasant  and  respectable  in  society. 

To  my  great  mortification  1  became  once 
more  miss  Latimar's  chief  confidante  and 
favourite.  She  entered  my  apartment  after 
a  morning's  ramble  with  an  escort  of  beaux 
and  her  "  dear  miss  Jamesons."  I  had  ob- 
served that  some  grievances  were  hourly 
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growing  up  to  disturb  the  harmony  which 
in  the  first  instance  had  so  inseparably  united 
them.  "  You  look  fatigued,"  said  I  to  her, 
on  her  throwing  herself  impatiently  into  the 
first  chair  she  reached.  "  You  hurry  yourself 
out  of  all  enjoyment  by  these  perpetual 
walks/*  "  I  will  be  more  wise  for  the  future," 
answered  she;  "  at  least  I  will  consult  better 
my  own  pleasure;  for  these  girls  are  ennuy- 
euses  to  a  degree  beyond  toleration ! "  I 
smiled.  "  No  matter,"  added  she,  "  I  know 
what  that  smile  says,  and  I  would  pardon 
their  being  silly ;  but,  my  dear  Angelica, 
they  are  spiteful,  censorious  creatures !  and 
the  greatest  flirts  in  nature.  They  really  pro- 
voke me  by  their  folly.  Would  you  believe 
it,  they  wear  rouge,  and  yet  have  the  mean- 
ness to  insinuate  that  both  you  and  myself 
have  too  much  colour  to  be  natural."  1 
smiled  again.  "  We  have  at  least,"  said  I, 
"  truth  on  our  side,  and  our  complexions 
will  not  be  the  worse  for  an  examination. 
Why  do  you  listen  to  this  sort  of  nonsense? 
I  suspect  that  you  have  in  your  suite  some 
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beau  not  much  disposed  to  favour  the  claims 
that  the  miss  Jamesons  have  on  your  time 
and  kindness."  "  Well,"  replied  she,  "  be 
their  claims  what  they  may,  I  shall  drop 
them."  "  You  will  not  do  well,"  answered 
I.  "  Nay,"  said  she,  interrupting  me,  "  they 
do  not  deserve  your  good  nature,  I  am  cer- 
tain ;  therefore  say  no  more.  You  have  mor- 
tally offended  them  by  animadverting  on  our 
quitting  the  dance  before  it  was  finished: 
they  have  not  forgotten  it,  I  promise  you ! " 
"  So  it  appears,"  said  I,  "  that  the  animad- 
versions have  been  remembered,  and  the  re- 
formation forgotten ;  for  I  have  perceived, 
since  that  evening  in  which  I  took  the  friend- 
ly license  of  speaking  to  you  on  the  impro- 
priety of  withdrawing  from  the  dance,  that 
you  and  your  friends  have  most  industriously 
done  so."  "  Why,"  said  miss  Latimar,  "  this 
I  must  confess;  but  in  return,  own  that  you 
are,  as  the  Jamesons  call  you,  a  prude  of  the 
first  order.  One  would  really  suppose  you 
a  candidate  soliciting  votes  and  interest :  your 
extraordinary  civility   to   the  shopkeepers' 
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■wives  and  parsons'  daughters  must,  I  thinkr 
gain  you  universal  suffrage  :  depend  however 
upon  my  vote,  for  I  love  you  with  all  your 
punctilios."  "  I  will  endeavour  at  least," 
answered  I,  "  to  deserve  your  love,  and  in  re- 
turn will  tell  you,  and,  if  you  please,  the  miss 
Jamesons,  or  any  other  misses,  what  it  seems 
at  present  has  escaped  your  observation. 
Amongst  these  shopkeepers'  wives  and  par- 
sons' daughters  I  have  remarked  a  wonder- 
ful sagacity  in  seizing  proper  subjects  for  ri- 
dicule and  amusement  for  themselves.  Some- 
how or  other  these  people  are  very  frequently 
rational  and  acute ;  and,  what  is  yet  more 
astonishing,  they  have  cultivation  and  good 
breeding;  I  prefer  their  approbation  to  their 
censure ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  think  I  am 
more  politic  than  you  or  your  friends  ;  for  I 
have  long  since  discovered  that  no  one  insults 
their  good  sense- or  spoils  their  good  humour 
with  impunity."  "  As  you  please,  so  let  it 
remain,"  answered  miss  Latimar  with  a  pert 
air,  "  we  amuse  ourselves.  But  you  do  well 
to  assume  in  time  the  matron,"    I  blushed. 
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<c  Yes,  yes,"  continued  she,  fi  I  see  how  It 
is!  your  son' will  not  want  leading-strings; 
which  is  a  pity,  for  you  would  guide  them 
admirably."  She  laughed,  nor  could  I  refrain. 
"  However,  Angelica,  although  you  think  me 
such  a  madcap,"  continued  she,  "  I  always 
defend  you  :  you  certainly  have  chosen  the 
best;  car  pour  le  jeune  homme  c'est  un  ani- 
mal d'un  sangfroid  inconcevable  !  your  old 
lover  is  gay  and  cheerful  at  least ;  although, 
between  ourselves,  quelquefois  un  peu  mal 
a  propos.  But  you  will  improve  him  ;  and 
I  recommend  to  your  attention  teaching  him 
to  be  somewhat  more  explicit  in  his  compli- 
ments ;  for  I  never  know  whether  I  ouaht  to 
look  serious  for  a  reproof,  or  curtesy  for  a 
civil  speech.  You  will  not  only  improve 
your  cher  mari,  but  your  son,  I  trust,  who 
would  do  very  well  were  he  a  little  more 
sociable  et  enjoue." 

This  was  miss  Latimar  at  seventeen  years 
of  age.  I  beg  you  will  attentively  examine 
the  features  of  her  character ;  we  shall  see 
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whether  the  development  of  them  is  such  as 
we  might  have  expected. 

Three  or  four  years  after  my  Buxton  ex- 
cursion I  again  saw  miss  Latimar:  she  had  lost 
her  mother ;  and  her  father  at  this  time  en- 
gaged a  house  in  town  for  his  winter  resi- 
dence. Mrs.  Ainsworth  in  the  most  friendly 
terms  recommended  her  old  acquaintance 
to  my  good  offices  ;  and  solicited  my  atten- 
tion to  his  beautiful  daughter  with  an  anxi- 
ety which  did  honour  to  her  own  heart  and 
principles,  and  interested  mine  to  meet  her 
benevolent  designs.  I  never  in  my  life  felt 
a  reluctance  to  be  useful  to  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience, or  balanced  the  trouble,  and,  I  might 
say,  the  little  sacrifices  of  self-enjoyment  an- 
nexed to  the  duty  :  and  as  often  as  I  could, 
consistently  with  the  rules  1  had  prescribed 
for  my  own  conduct,  I  made  a  point  of  at- 
tending and  introducing  miss  Latimar  to 
those  public  amusements,  and  to  that  circle  of 
acquaintance  I  judged  proper  for  her.  I  was 
not  displeased  that  this  care  devolved  entirely 
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upon  me;  because  it  appeared  more  effectu- 
ally to  answer  all  the  purposes  with  which  I 
connected  usefulness  and  advantage  to  my 
charge.  The  lady  who  directed  Mr.  Lati- 
mar's  domestic  affairs  was  by  no  means  qua- 
lified for  the  companion  of  his  daughter:  she 
was  a  distant  relation,  advanced  in  years,  and 
lame  ;  but  in  whose  quiet  temper  and  house- 
hold wisdom  the  good  Mr.  Latimar  found 
his  comforts.  He  disliked  a  town  life,  and 
had  with  reluctance  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
his  daughter ;  but  relieved  by  me  from  the 
trouble  of  attending  her  in  her  amusements, 
he  became  not  only  contented  but  grateful. 

The  beauty  of  miss  Latimar  was  not  over- 
looked in  London,  and  the  particular  atten- 
tions of  a  very  amiable  and  respectable  gen- 
tleman soon  followed  her  arrival  in  town.  Mr. 
Latimar  was  flattered  by  his  overtures,  and 
perfectly  satisfied  that  his  pretensions  on  the 
side  of  character  were  most  honourably  sup- 
ported. As  he  was  very  intimate  in  our  fa- 
mily, he  declared  his  intentions,  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  through  my  means  the  chance 
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of  his  succeeding  with  the  lady.  I  had  ob- 
served nothing  to  discourage  him.,  and  your 
father  engaged  for  success.  But  miss  Latimar 
unfortunately  had  fixed  her  heart  on  a  title, 
and  our  friend  was  tenaciously  attached  to 
the  name  of  a  commoner,  and  one  of  the  most 
respectable  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  re- 
jected; and  consoled  himself  by  marrying 
some  time  after  a  lady,  who,  under  the  title  of 
his  wife,  enjoys  a  happiness  at  once  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  her  more  ambitious  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  following  year  brought  this  family 
again  to  Pall  Mall.  I  discovered  very  soon, 
that  my  gay  protegee  seldom  claimed  my  for- 
mer cares;  her  acquaintance  in  town  became 
very  fashionable  and  very  extensive,  and  her 
engagements  perpetual.  I  did  not  forget  the 
good  father,  and  often  listened  to  his  regrets 
for  his  park  and  his  hounds.  If  by  chance 
his  daughter  was  at  home,  I  also  listened  to 
her  pathetic  lamentations  at  seeing  so  little  of 
me,  and  to  which  I  sometimes  drily  replied., 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  it  could  be  other- 
wise, 
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wise,  whilst  we  trod  circles  so  remote  from 
each  other.  In  reply  to  this,  I  was  told  of 
lady  Betty's  or  lady  Jane's  unreasonable  de- 
mands on  her  time  ;  and  these  conversations 
commonly  finished  by  the  honest  Yorkshire- 
man  wishing  them  coarsely  with  one  whose 
name  became  as  little  the  mouth  of  a  gentle- 
man as  it  would  become  my  pen. 

One  morning  I  was  rather  surprised  on  re* 
cciving  a  visit  from  miss  Latimar  at  an  hour 
when  I  should  have  supposed  her  lady  Bettys, 
her  lady  Janes,  and  herself,  in  their  first 
sleep.  With  a  familiarity  which  she  could 
assume  whenever  it  suited  her,  but  which, 
with  others  less  happy,  would  long  since  have 
changed  to  a  more  reserved  manner  of  ap- 
proach, she  asked  me  to  chaperon  her  to  the 
French  ambassador's  ball.  1  hesitated  j  and 
at  length  smiling,  and  adverting  to  my  ap- 
pearance, frankly  told  her,  1  hardly  thought 
myself  qualified  for  the  honour.  "  I  declined 
the  invitation  altogether  in  the  first  instance/' 
added  I,  "  but  the  ambassador  has  convinced 
Mr.  Paimerstone  that  I  have  nothing  to  fear ; 
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it  is  a  very  select  party,  and  I  have  promised 
to  show  myself  to  my  friends  for  an  hour  or 
two.  I  will  however  with  pleasure  attend  you 
there,  and  doubt  not  but  I  shall  find  some 
one  to  whose  care  I  can  safely  confide  you 
when  I  shall  be  inclined  to  retire.'*  "  Oh  ! 
that  will  be  all  I  wish,"  cried  she  gaily,  "  I 
shall  meet  many  of  my  friends  there."  "  That 
is  not  so  certain,"  answered  I ;  "  the  company 
will  not  be  numerous.  Monsieur  le  marquis 
read  us  the  list  of  his  expected  guests  last 
night ;  I  wonder  I  did  not  attend  to  your 
name."  "  Mon  Dieu!*'  exclaimed  she  wkh  an 
affected  laugh,  "  the  wonder  would  have  been 
if  you  had  heard  it ;  for  1  have  not  the  feli- 
city of  being  known  to  the  marquis ;  and 
must  trust  to  you  for  my  introduction,  and  a 
card  of  invitation  ;  which  your  influence  will 
find  it  very  easy  to  get  me."  I  know  not,  my 
dear  Eliza,  how  it  was,  but  I  never  felt  more 
powerfully  a  disposition  to  disappoint  imper- 
tinence ;  and  she  was  indebted  for  her  success 
to  my  recollecting,  that  I  should  at  least  oblige 
the  Ainsworths  by  complying  with  a  request 

which 
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which  was  neither  attended  with  trouble  nor 
hazard  to  myself,  and  which  might  be  the 
means  of  showing  her  what  was  a  truly  po- 
lite circle.  We  parted  therefore  with  no 
other  cares  than  those  which  now  engaged 
her  attention;  and  she  quitted  me  to  consult 
her  oracles  on  the  important  subject  of  ner 
dress. 

This,  by  the  way,  was  in  the  highest  style 
of  fashion  and  expense;  and  had  I  possessed 
the  vanity  of  being  the  chaperon  to  the  most 
admired  belle  in  the  room,  it  would  have 
been  gratified.  We  had  scarcely  placed  our- 
selves before  I  saw  lady  M —  enter,  accom- 
panied by  miss  Parnell.  I  immediately  di- 
rected my  young  companion's  eyes  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  saloon,  where  the  ladies  had  found 
seats,  and  observed,  that  I  was  surprised  to 
see  them;  monsieur  le  marquis  having  told 
me  they  would  not  be  in  town.  I  endea- 
voured to  catch  their  eyes,  but  in  vain:  still 
however  keeping  mine  on  them,  I  thought 
that  miss  Parnell  looked  thinner  and  paler 
than  usual,  and  I  added  this  remark  to  my 
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approbation  of  her  dress  and  elegant  person. 
"  Why,  how  would  you  have  her  look  ?" 
replied  my  giddy  companion.  "  It  would 
have  been  quite  outre  had  she  worn  rouge 
to-night.  Do  you  not  consider  that,  as  a  for- 
saken damsel,  she  ought  to  look  pale  and 
languishing?  This  is  her  first  exhibition; 
and  to  say  the  truth,  she  wants  only  a  garland 
of  weeping  willow,  to  complete  the  picture  of 
a  love-sick  maiden."  She  laughed  at  this 
sally  of  wit.  "  What  is  it  you  mean  to  say?" 
asked  I  with  alarm  ;  and  recollecting  that  I 
had  heard  of  Caroline's  being  on  the  point  of 
changing  her  name,  "  I  do  not  comprehend 
one  syllable  of  what  you  are  talking  of." 
"  Mon  Dieu!"  cried  she  with  an  air  of  incre- 
dulity, "  est-il  possible  that  you  have  never 
heard  missParneirs  adventure?  It  is  now,  like 
the  last  novel  one  reads,  thrown  by  and  for- 
gotten ;  but  it  is  a  pathetic  tale,  and  a  very 
common  one  with  your  sentimental  young 
ladies."  "  For  heaven's  sake,"  said  I,  "  let  me 
hear  it! "  "  Why  then,  you  must  know,"  said 
she  eagerly,  "  that  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
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Brecon,  who  enjoys  a  very  considerable  estate 
near  Mr.  Parnell's  country  house,  returned 
some  time  since  from  the  continent.  He  was 
received  by  his  country  neighbours  as  by  all 
the  world,  for  without  doubt  Brecon  is  the 
handscm^st  and  most  accomplished  young 
fellow  in  the  world :  miss  Parnell  was  of  my 
opinion,  and  papa  and  mamma  had  as  favour- 
able a  one  in  respect  to  his  fortune  and  con- 
nexions. He  was  welcomed  at  the  Priory 
accordingly ;  and  his  visits  there  were  fre- 
quent. Some  common-place  gallantry  and 
assiduities,  merely  '  pour  passer  le  terns,' 
followed  ;  till  at  length  Mr.  Parnell  thought 
it  time  to  facilitate  the  lovers'  wishes,  and  to 
talk  to  Brecon  of  settlements  and  the  wed- 
ding-day. Poor  Brecon,  tt  rr.fied  by  the  dan- 
ger, instead  of  laughing  it  off,  very  awk- 
wardly explained  himself,  and  left  the  good 
Mr.  Parnell  convinced  that  he  was  not  tired 
of  freedom.  You  may  suppose  that  his  re- 
treat was  resented.  Poor  tady  M — ,  utterly 
confounded  by  seeing  her  hopes  defeated, 
sent  to  the  jeweller's  for  her  antediluvian 
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necklace  and  ear-rings,  which,  it  is  said  were 
actually  new  setting  for  the  bride  elect ;  and 
I  verily  believe,"  added  she,  earnestly  look., 
ing  at  Caroline,  "  that  she  was  too  late  for 
the  rescue  of  her  dear  diamonds  \  and  that 
miss  Parnell  had  got  possession  of  them  j  for 
she  is  very  brilliant  to-night."  I  listened  to 
this  tale  with  ill-concealed  indignation,  and 
was  going  to  condemn  the  speaker,  when 
my  husband  led  to  her  a  gentleman  as  a 
partner  for  the  dance  ;  and  with  his  assistance 
I  reached  my  friends. 

I  should  have  told  you,  that  from  the  time 
miss  Parnell  had  quitted  her  school  she  had 
Tesided  as  much  with  lady  M —  as  with  her 
parents ;  and  that,  from  my  intimacy  with 
this  amiable  woman  after  my  marriage,  I  had 
frequent  occasions  of  seeing  and  knowing 
miss  Parnell,  who  was  justly  entitled  to  the 
affection  of  lady  M — ,  and  regarded  by  all 
her  friends  as  her  adopted  child.  Our  first 
greetings  of  pleasure  and  kindness  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  confirmation  of  my  fears  for 
Caroline's  health.     She  was  evidently  more 
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delicate  and  fallen  away  than  I  wished  to  see 
her ;  and  on  my  inquiries  she  told  me  that 
she  had  been  ill,  but  that  she  was  so  much 
recovered  as  to  murmur  at  the  prohibition 
which  prevented  her  dancing.  Her  spirits 
were  apparently  such  as  I  had  always  seen 
them,  and  I  forgot  my  late  apprehensions  in 
the  pleasure  of  her  conversation.  The  exer- 
tions she  made  and  the  heat  of  the  apart- 
ment soon  gave  a  colour  to  her  faded  cheek, 
and  I  thought  I  never  saw  Caroline  look  so 
beautiful ;  nor  was  I  singular  in  my  opinion. 
She  had  drawn  around  us  a  pleasant  group ; 
and  her  unaffected  gaiety  attached  the  little 
circle  to  us.  She  particularly  noticed  miss 
Latimar's  dancing,  and  with  the  utmost 
frankness  pronounced  her  a  lovely  girl.  Some 
one  observed  that  she  was  a  silly  girl.  Caro- 
line refuted  the  charge,  and  steadily  asserted 
that  she  had  a  good  understanding,  and  that 
time  would  show  it.  The  subject  of  this  de- 
bate now  approached  us  panting  for  breath, 
and  her  face  glowing  with  exercise,  and  the 
vol.  in.  l  con* 
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consciousness  of  having  attracted  every  eye. 
Caroline  instantly  resigned  to  her  the  seat 
she  occupied,  settled  her  disordered  head- 
dress, and  with  sweetness  paid  her  some  little 
compliment  on  her  dancing.  Miss  Latimar 
returned  these  artless  expressions  of  good  will 
with  lamentations  on  the  subject  of  Caroline's 
'  bad  looks  : — she  was  shocked  to  see  how 
she  was  shrunk.'  Then  followed  inquiries 
after  her  dear  Marianne  Parnell,  {  whom  she 
would  give'  the  world  to  see  again.'  To 
this  succeeded  her  remarks  on  the  company. 
*  There  were  not  three  well-dressed  women 
in  the  rooms,  and  the  whole  was  too  correct 
to  be  spirited.'  .Another  dance  was  called, 
and  miss  Latimar  with  an  air  of  triumph  left 
us  to  our  spiritless  amusements.  I  withdrew 
at  an  early  hour  with  lady  M — ,  leaving  my 
husband  to  take  my  post  with  two  ladies,  who 
engaged  to  see  miss  Latimar  home.  In  our 
way  to  my  tranquil  pillow,  lady  M —  en- 
gaged me  to  pass  the  following  day  with 
her ;  and  as  it  was  settled  for  a  quiet  one, 
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and  I  knew  that  my  husband  would  be  en- 
gaged in  the  city,  I  cheerfully  promised  to 
be  at  her  levee. 

On  entering  her  dressing-room,  I  found 
her  ladyship  alone  and  reading.  "  I  have  lost 
my  girl  for  an  hour  or  two,"  said  she,  putting 
aside  the  book.  "  Her  mother,  anxious  to 
know  how  she  had  borne  the  bustle  of  last 
night,  was  here  at  breakfast;  and  she  has  pre- 
vailed, for  they  are  gone  for  an  airing  this  de- 
lightful morning."  "  I  am  not  sorry,"  replied 
I,  "  that  I  find  you  alone,  though  I  have  pre- 
vented you  from  enjoying  the  sun."  I  pro- 
ceeded, and  with  caution  mentioned  the  idle 
tale  which  had  reached  me;  adding,  that  I 
much  feared,  lest,  with  such  obvious  misre- 
presentations, some  cause  of  vexation  had 
been  experienced  by  miss  Parnell  ;  and  which 
might  have  contributed  to  her  illness.  *'  Cir- 
cumstances rather  than  any  intention  of 
mine,"  replied  the  worthy  lady  M — ,  "  have 
hitherto  kept  you  ignorant  of  the  unfortu- 
nate business  which  has  of  late  disturbed  our 
tranquillity,  and  threatened,  I  may  say,  the 
l  2  life 
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life  of  our  dear  Caroline.  We  have  for 
these  last  eighteen  months  been  at  cross  pur- 
poses, and  have  never  met  in  London  j  other- 
wise your  advice  and  friendship  would  have 
been  solicited  with  that  confidence  which 
they  merit.  As  matters  now  stand,  I  see 
clearly  that  they  are  still  necessary,  and  I 
scruple  not  to  claim  them.  In  your  half- 
suppressed  and  guarded  story,  I  find  addi- 
tional motives  for  that  interest  which  my 
heart  prompts  me  to  take  in  the  concerns  of 
miss  Parnell ;  for  I  now  find,  what  I  never 
before  suspected,  that  she  stands  in  need  of 
the  support  of  the  candid  and  good.  In  such 
a  cause,  the  interference  of  Mrs.  Palmer- 
stone  will  never  be  wanting  or  useless.  Per- 
mit me  then  to  place  before  you  all  the 
events  which  have  taken  place  during  your 
late  melancholy  absence  from  town,"  (I  had, 
my  Eliza,  lost  my  dear  mother  some  months 
prior  to  this  time) "and which  haveconducted 
miss  Parnell  to  her  present  feeble  state,  and 
exposed  her  to  the  senseless  comments  of  the 
weak,  and  I  may  add  the  wicked,  but  in 
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which  you  will  see  a  conduct  regulated  by 
virtues  which  seldom  exert  themselves  in 
similar  cases,  I  mean,  by  prudence  and  for- 
titude. It  does  not  often  happen  that  an 
inclination  sanctioned  by  parents,  andground- 
ed  on  merit  and  reciprocal  esteem,  yields  to 
nobler  impressions. 

"  It  is  needless  to  tell  you  that  I  regard  Ca- 
roline as  my  child ;  and  that  I  am  considered 
by  her  natural  parents  as  a  common  sharer 
with  them  in  this  blessing.  Mr.  Brecon's 
overtures  were  in  the  first  instance  laid  before 
me.  Miss  Parnell  had  known  him  long  be- 
fore he  went  abroad,  and  I  have  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  she  had  observed  his  assi- 
duities even  then  with  favour,  as  she  steadily 
refused  several  unexceptionable  offers  of  mar- 
riage. 

"On  his  return,  his  purpose  and  hopes  were 
declared  in  the  most  honourable  manner  by 
an  application  to  her  father,  and  the  most  un- 
limited conditions  on  his  part.  Mr.  Parnell 
acted  conformably  to  his  principles  ;  every 
inquiry  relative  to  Mr.  Brecon's  character 
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was  most  honourably  resolved  in  his  favour. 
His  tutor,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  inte- 
grity and  piety,  as  much  as  for  his  learning, 
had,  as  a  chosen  friend,  been  his  companion 
in  his  travels,  after  the  age  which  usually  sets 
a  young  man  of  fortune  above  all  restraint ; 
and  this  gentleman's  testimony  of  his  conduct 
was  more  than  satisfactory.  Mr.  Parnell, 
contented  on  this  essential  point,  referred  the 
lover  to  his  daughter  for  a  final  answer  :  this 
was  favourable  ;  and  with  parties  more  soli- 
citous for  happiness  than  useless  wealth,  every 
condition  annexed  to  large  possessions  was 
simply  and  speedily  settled. 

'*  Mr.  Brecon  is  remarkably  handsome,  and 
extremely  lively  and  animated  in  conversa- 
tion, for  which  he  possesses  talents  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  this  frivolous  age.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  he  was  deficient  in  that 
steadiness  of  character,  and,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself,  that  sobriety  of  mind  which  1 
wished  to  find  in  a  man  destined  to  be  the 
protector  of  Caroline  Parnell :  but  on  these 
occasions  I  recollected  my   retirement    from 
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the  gay  world,  and  those  habits  and  opinions 
which  so  naturally  take  the  lead  in  minds 
matured  by  time  and  experience  ;  and  I  con- 
stantly remarked  with  satisfaction,  that  a 
look  from  the  mild  eye  of  Caroline  never 
failed  in  a  moment  to  check  the  exuberance 
of  those  spirits  which  alarmed  me,  and  to 
silence  those  sallies  of  wit  which  I  could  not 
enjoy.  Thus  was  my  confidence  in  him  re- 
stored ;  and  I  remained  satisfied  that,  consi- 
dering the  license  allowed  to  young  men  in 
the  present  day,  and  the  hard  necessity  which 
parents  are  under  to  compromise  with  their 
principles,  or  see  their  daughters  unsettled, 
we  had  been  peculiarly  fortunate. 

•'  Caroline,  inorder  to  reconcile  her  mother 
to  the  change  in  her  situation,  which  was  fast 
approaching,  left  me  to  reside  in  Broad-street. 
Mrs.  Parnell  could  not,  in  the  prospect  of 
her  child's  happiness,  lose  those  tender  re- 
grets inseparable  from  the  heart  of  such  a 
mother,  and  to  these  she  gave  a  colouring, 
which,  whilst  it  added  to  their  weight,  re- 
moved from  her  own  censure  the  selfishness 
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which  she  could  not  have  tolerated  in  an- 
other. She  pleaded  constantly  her  daugh- 
ter's delicate  health,  and  attributed  to  that 
cause  a  reluctance  to  parting  with  her. 

"  It  happened  one  Sunday  evening,  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  ParnelL  left  Caroline  alone,  in 
order  to  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  a  sick  neigh- 
bour. She  had  given  her  orders  to  the  ser- 
vants, and  concluded  that  she  was  not  liable 
to  any  interruption.  A  visiting  rap  at  the 
door  consequently  did  not  discompose  her  : 
but  the  hasty  approach  of  feet  on  the  stair- 
case somewhat  alarmed  her  ;  for  she  thought 
that  the  sick  friend  of  the  family  must  have 
been  too  ill  to  admit  her  parents,  and  that 
they  were  returned  home.  The  drawing- 
room  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Brecon  entered. 
Miss  Parnell's  surprise  on  seeing  him  arose 
entirely  from  believing  him  at  that  moment 
in  Essex,  and  instantly  yielded  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  unlooked-for  visit.  He  explained 
to  her  the  obstacles  which  had  impeded  his 
intended  little  journey,  murmured  in  his 
usual  way  at  the  lawyers,  and  concluded  his 
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philippic  against  them,  by  saying  he  would 
poison  them  if  they  were  not  ready  to  go 
down  with  him  in  three  days. 

"  Daring  this  interval,  his  hand  turned  me- 
chanically the  leaves  of  a  book  on  the  table, 
in  which  miss  Parnell  had  been  reading,  and 
by  which  was  a  Bible  still  open.  He  looked 
at  the  book  of  sermons  that  he  held,  and, 
glancing  his  eye  on  the  Bible,  '  What ! '  cried 
he,  laughing  heartily,  '  you  are  still  Piety 
in  pattens,  as  that  madcap  Latimar  used  to 
call  you  at  school  ? '  c  I  should  hope/  re- 
plied Caroline  with  seriousness,  •  that  Mr. 
Brecon  is  one  of  the  last  men  who  would 
regard  this  designation  of  the  woman  de- 
stined for  his  wife,  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
Miss  Latimar  honourably,  although  uninten- 
tionally, distinguished  me  amongst  my  com- 
panions. The  acceptation  of  this  peculiar 
title  in  her  heedless  mind  by  no  means  de- 
grades it  in  mine.  I  do  not  exactly  view  it 
in  the  same  point  of  ridicule  with  herself,  or 
those  from  whom  she  borrowed  it;  which,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  is  from  the  head  of  a  farce 
l  5  written 
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written  by  an  author  celebrated  for  wit,  but 
who  scrupled  not  sometimes  to  forget  deco- 
rum :  I  am  sorry  miss  Latimar  has  not  for- 
gotten the  occasion,  and  the  season  of  her 
life  in  which  she  was  liable  to  the  same  mis- 
take.' 

"  Brecon  had  dined  gaily.  He  did  not  read 
Caroline's  countenance  with  his  usual  pene- 
tration, and  with  much  eagerness  and  vivacity 
he  now  began  to  ridicule  her  gravity,  run- 
ning over  the  arguments  that  with  bur- 
gundy and  champaign  pass  for  unanswer- 
able :  he  talked  with  cutting  raillery  of  '  the 
believing  wife  converting  the  infidel  hus- 
band;' and  very  eloquently  descanted  en  the 
absurdity  of  vulgar  prejudices  and  priestly 
cunning.  Miss  Parneli's  emotions  at  length 
betrayed  her.  He  perceived  that  she  was 
shocked  and  in  tears  \  and  terrified  by  the 
mischief  which  he  had  so  thoughtlessly  pro- 
duced, a  passionate  and  fond  rhapsody  suc- 
ceeded, which  was  little  calculated  to  impose 
on  her  understanding,  or  to  sooth  her  mind. 
He  finished  by  saying,  that  such  was  her  un- 
controllable 
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controllable  power  over  him,  that  she  should 
find  hiln  docile,  not  only  to  Sunday  read- 
ings, but  in  Sunday  schools.  He  again 
laughed,  taking  her  hand  with  gay  freedom. 
Caroline  at  this  moment  suspected  somewhat 
of  the  cause  which  operated  on  the  unguarded 
Brecon.  She  arose  with  dignity,  and  quitted 
the  room  in  silence.  Mr.  Brecon  waited  her 
return  during  some  time,  and  then  left  the 
house ;  probably  unconscious  of  the  serious 
consequences  of  this  visit. 

"  The  next  morning  I  was  summoned  to 
Broad-street.  Miss  Parnell  calmly  recounted 
to  us  all  that  I  have  related  to  you;  and  pro- 
tested at  the  same  time  that  she  believed  Mr. 
Brecon  to  be  perfectly  sober,  until  the  mo- 
ment she  left  the  drawing-room,  when  ei- 
ther the  truth  struck  her,  or  a  counterfeited 
appearance  of  that  state  from  which  he 
might  hope  for  an  excuse  for  his  conversa- 
tion. '  I  have  reason,'  continued  she,  *  to 
bless  a  discovery  which  has  at  once  deter- 
mined my  doubts  respecting  Mr.  Brecon's 
principles.     I  have  not  unfrequently  of  late 
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observed  a  levity  in  his  opinions  which  has 
given  me  much  uneasiness ;  I  have  vainly 
and  weakly  endeavoured  to  impose  on  my 
understanding,  and  to  believe,  that  what  had 
escaped  the  notice  of  my  best  friends  could 
not  contain  cause  of  alarm  or  fear  for  me,  and 
that  my  observations  were  rather  the  effects 
of  a  too  apprehensive  mind,  than  any  defi- 
ciency in  principle  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brecon. 
He  has  happily  ceased  to  be  ambiguous,  and 
my  duty  and  most  important  interests  call 
for  the  sacrifice  of  my  inclination  ;  nay  morey 
my  long  cherished  affection/  Tears  and  a 
sudden  emotion  checked  her  voice,  but  she 
soon  recovered.  '  I  am  determined  to  make 
this  sacrifice/  continued  she  with  collected 
firmness.  '  I  feel  that  my  happiness  must 
have  for  its  security  something  more  solid 
than  the  fluctuating  opinions  of  a  speculative 
mind  too  much  influenced  by  human  pas- 
sions. I\!y  husband  must  have  motives  for 
his  conduct  which  admit  of  no  appeal  but 
to  the  written  word  of  God.  The  christian 
religion  is  my  guide,  the  rock  of  my  de- 
fence, 
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fence,  and  my  support  against  evil.  My  hus- 
band must  by  his  faith  in  its  promises,  and 
reverence  for  its  precepts  and  ordinances, 
strengthen  my  feebleness,  and  confirm  my 
confidence  in  those  engagements  which 
at  the  altar  he  must  solemnly  vow  to  fulfil. 
I  have  endeavoured  more  than  once  to  ex- 
plain my  sentiments  on  this  important  point. 
Shall  I  confess  that  my  weak  reason  and 
weaker  heart  have  been  silenced  by  a  so- 
phistry in  which  I  could  perceive  nothing  ei- 
ther satisfactory  or  beneficial  to  my  peace  ?' 
"  Mrs.  Parnell,  much  affected  for  her  daugh- 
ter, touched  with  delicacy  on  the  importance 
of  the  question,,  as  it  related  to  the  common 
happiness  of  all  parties  concerned.  She  spoke 
of  the  respectable  and  amiable  parts  of  Mr. 
Brecon's  character,  and  insinuated  that  a 
mutual  explanation  might  satisfy  Caroline, 
and  seriously  dispose  Mr.  Brecon  to  recant 
such  opinions  as  had  with  reason  alarmed 
the  woman  whom  she  was  confident  he 
loved  tenderly.  Caroline  blushed,  and, 
wiping  off  a  tear,  with  quickness  replied,  that 
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she  respected  Mr.  Brecon's  understanding, 
and  was  firmly  persuaded  that  he  was  a 
man  of  integrity;  'but,'  added  she,  'I  should 
despise  him  could  he  admit  no  better  nor 
more  pure  motives  for  his  faith  in  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  than  the  gratifications  of  his 
own  heart,  or  compassion  for  a  woman  whose 
affections  he  may  with  truth  believe  he  has 
gained/  Again  poor  Caroline's  voice  fal- 
tered. fWhy  should  I  deny  that  I  love 
Mr.  Brecon,'  added  she,  '  or  that  I  have 
loved  him  as  the  only  man  on  earth  whom  I 
believed  necessary  to  my  happiness  ?  Had 
this  trial  of  my  principles  been  encountered 
with  my  first  impressions  in  his  favour,  I 
should  probably,  like  others  of  my  sex  at 
seventeen,  have  deplored  my  disappointment 
as  irremediable.  But  have  I  not  been  taught 
by  you,  my  best  and  dearest  friends  ?  has  not 
experience  in  some  measure  confirmed  your 
lessons  of  wisdom  ?  have  I  not  seen  examples 
of  female  fortitude  ?  have  I  not  seen  many 
women  rise  superior  to  a  trial  similar  to  mine; 
and  who  have,  in  a  life  exemplarily  filled  up 
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by  the  duties  of  the  wife  and  the  mother, 
shown  that  a  disappointment  of  the  tender 
kind,  as  it  is  called,  has  no  inherent  power 
to  annihilate  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
youth  ;  and  that  the  mind  which  will  seek  a 
refuge  in  religion,  and   maintain  itself,  will 
find  in  this  sorrow,  as  in  all  others  to  which 
we  are  exposed,  that  none  are  designed  by 
our  Maker  to  overwhelm  us  with  endless  re- 
gret, except  that  sorrow  which   is  attached 
to  a  deviation  from  rectitude?   I  may,  and  I 
fear  I  shall,  sometimes  murmur  at  that  duty 
which  now  calls  upon  me  to  relinquish  those 
hopes  and  expectations,  and  one  to  whom  I 
have  for  some  time  committed  my  future 
prospects  of  happiness,  and  to  whom  my  pa- 
rents  were  on  the  point  of  chetrfully  con- 
signing the  care  of  my  safety  and  guidance. 
But  I  am  something  better,  I  trust,  than  a 
nominal  christian  ;  my  help  is  with  me  j  and 
I  shall  be  more  than  conqueror  if  I  do  not 
desert  myself: — nor  let  my  dear  mother  for- 
get,' continued   she,  gracefully   taking  her 
hand,  '  the  support  which  now  encompasses 
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my  weakness.  We  are,'  said  she,  '  equally 
the  dupes  of  our  self-love  in  our  fears  as  in 
our  pretensions.  You  think  this  matter  will 
be  canvassed  in  the  world,  that  I  shall  suffer 
in  the  public  opinion,  and  your  gentle  spirit 
sinks  at  the  idea.  I,  like  you,  my  dear  and 
revered  guide,  think  the  opinion  of  the 
world  of  importance ;  the  virtue  and  good 
conduct  of  a  woman  cannot  have  too  many 
barriers  to  secure  it.  This,  I  am  persuaded, 
every  prudent  female  will  admit  with  myself, 
notwithstanding  her  conviction  that,  if  the 
citadel  is  defended  by  principles  of  religion 
and  a  well-informed  reason,  it  would  be  safe, 
although  some  of  the  feeble  out-works  of 
public  opinion  were  removed  and  broken 
down.  But  I  recollect,'  added  she  smiling, 
c  on  all  occasions  when  the  restraints  of  cus- 
tom and  the  dread  of  this  c  world's  laugh' 
oppose  themselves  to  my  secret  judgement, 
that  even  the  mistress  of  the  world,  all-pow- 
erful Rome,  was  saved  by  the  babbling  of 
geese ;  and  that  the  restraints  even  of  pre- 
judice and  narrow-mindedness,  if  they  in- 
crease 
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crease  the  impediments  to  do  evil,  are  useful 
and  respectable.  But  no  strictures  on  female 
conduct  shall  supersede  with  me  the  com- 
mands of  a  superior  law ;  and  influenced  as 
my  conduct  is  in  the  present  instance,  I  am 
prepared  to  meet  the  censure  of  the  world. 
The  story  will  have  its  course  without  doubt 
in  our  narrow  circle.  It  will  be  defended 
and  blamed,  as  the  caprice  of  the  moment 
suggests,  by  the  majority  of  those  who  will 
listen  to  it  without  any  further  interest  than 
that  of  hearing  what  they  had  not  heard  be- 
fore. The  candid  will  suspend  their  cen- 
sures, and  the  good  will  remember  those 
friends  who  protect  me.  Mr.  Brecon  will, 
I  trust,  easily  forget  a  woman  who  is  able  to 
sacrifice  him  to  what  he  will  call  a  mistaken 
and  intolerant  zeal,  and  he  will  be  congra- 
tulated by  his  gay  friends  on  escaping  from 
a  yoke  which  1  believe  they  reprobate 
nearly  as  much  as  revealed  religion.  We 
will,  if  you  please,  leave  town  for  a  little  time. 
Perhaps,'  added  she,  weeping  anew,  '  my 
spirits  may  demand  some  respite  from  the 
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hurry  of  London,  and  will  be  better  prepared 
by  a  short  retirement  for  my  return  to  my 
usual  modes  of  life.' 

"  We  w.nt  to  my  house  in  Berkshire  some 
days  after  this  conversation,"  continued  lady 
M — .  "  Mr.  Brecon  has  not  been  so  easily 
consoled  as  Caroline  predicted.  He  followed 
us ;  but  urged  a  hopeless  cause.  He  now 
addresses  his  petitions  and  complaints  to  me, 
having  in  vain  tried  the  interference  of  his 
friends  and  the  interest  of  Mr.  Parnell,  who 
really  loves  him.  Here  is  his  last  letter," 
added  she,  putting  it  into  my  hand  ;  "  read 
it ;  you  will  find  in  it  sentiments  worthy  of 
the  object  he  solicits,  and  honourable  to  him- 
self. The  date  is  not  ten  days  past.  I  entreat 
of  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Pahnerstone,  to  avail 
yourself  of  this  confidence  whenever  you 
may  judge  it  expedient.  Mr.  Brecon  makes 
no  secret  of  his  wishes  to  renew  his  engage- 
ments with  miss  Parnell ;  and  he  would  with 
indignation  resent  a  doubt  of  his  sinceritv : 
but  this  doubt  with  many  originates  in  con- 
cealed malice,   and  must  be  counteracted. 
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Your  character  and  influence  are  happily 
more  than  sufficient  to  support  such  a  cause 
as  that  in  which  I  now  engage  you.  Caro- 
line would  disdain  the  poor  and  miserable 
attack  of  malignity  ;  she  would  reject  every 
mode  of  silencing  it,  but  that  of  time  and 
the  evidence  of  truth.  But  you  and  I  know, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Palmerstone,  that  female  de- 
licacy and  female  honour  ill  sustain  this  slow 
progress  ;  they  demand  prompt  and  vigorous 
assistance,  in  order  to  repel  malice  and  con- 
fute detraction." 

Miss  Parnell  and  her  mother  now  entered 
the  roam,  and  we  passed  the  remainder  of 
the  day  with  mutual  satisfaction  and  cheer- 
fulness. 

A  short  time  after  my  interview  wih  lady 
M — ,  miss  Latimar  surprised  me  with  another 
of  her  unceremonious  visits.  She  entered 
my  dressing-room  at  a  very  early  hour,  and, 
after  a  hasfy  salutation,  abruptly  and  with 
eagerness  asked  me  whether  I  had  heard  laJy 
M —  mention  Mr.  Brecon's  intention  of  go- 
ing to  Barbadoes.  I  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. 
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five.  "  I  thought  as  much,"  cried  she  ex- 
ultingly.  "  I  knew  it  could  not  be  true ;  but 
there  are  people  who  will  give  credit  to  any 
thing,  no  matter  how  improbable.  It  is  very 
likely,  indeed,  that  Brecon  should  quit  the 
pleasures  of  London  for  that  horrid  climate, 
where  if  he  live  he  will  become  as  black  and 
as  savage  as  his  filthy  negroes."  "  Well,'* 
replied  I  laughing,  "  let  us  leave  him  to  his 
fate,  in  case  he  is  so  careless  of  his  complex- 
ion j  for  my  not  having  heard  of  his  inten- 
tion is  no  evidence  for  or  against  the  news 
you  have  picked  up.  But,  as  you  justly  ob- 
serve, public  report  is  entirled  to  little  faith. 
I  am  afraid,"  continued  I  more  seriously 
"  that  both  you  and  myself  have  been  too 
credulous  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  that  gen- 
tleman's connexions  in  Mr.  Parnell's  family. 
Miss  Parnell  was  by  no  means  the  dupe  of 
her  own  vanity,  as  you  were  informed :  on 
the  contrary,  she  has  been  actuated  by  the 
most  noble  principles,  to  reject  an  alliance 
m  which  not  only  her  own  inclinations  but 
Mr.  Brecon's  happiness  are  the  sacrifices. 

Assured 
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Assured  as  I  am  of  this  truth,  I  think  with 
regret  of  having  for  an  instant  listened  to 
your  improbable  story,  and  I  doubt  not  but 
that  you  will  be  sorry  for  having  repeated  it." 
"  I  had,"  answered  she  with  an  air  of  pique, 
"  that  silly  business  from  a  source  too  osten- 
sible to  admit  of  any  doubts  relative  to  the 
truth  of  the  account.  I  know  from  the  most 
undeniable  authority,  that  Oliver  Brecon 
never  had  a  thought  of  marrying  miss  Par- 
nell,  nor  the  wish  of  misleading  her  or  her 
friends  into  such  an  opinion."  "That  is 
very  extraordinary,"  resumed  I  j  "  for  such 
an  authority  as  you  appear  to  rest  upon  cer- 
tainly contradicts  Mr.  Brecon's  own  declara- 
tion/'  1  paused she  was  silent. 

"  Moreover,"  continued  I,  "  I  have  read 
lately  a  letter  written  by  himself,  containing 
reiterated  proposals  for  the  renewal  of  an 
engagement,  the  interruption  of  which  he 
deplores  as  the  heaviest  disappointment  of 
his  life."  "  Yes,  yes,'*  exclaimed  she,  "  I 
understand  how  all  this  has  happened :  lady 
M —  is  an  excellent  auxiliary  on  such  occa- 
sions!" 
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sions!"  "  You  surely,"  demanded  I  with  some 
quickness,  "  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  lady 
M —  is  capable  of  imposition  or  forgery !  and 
yet  she  must  have  been  accessary  to  both,  be- 
fore you  can  set  aside  the  evidence  I  have 
given  you.     Nor  do  you,  I  believe,  imagine 
that  Mr.  Brecon  would  contentedly  submit 
to  such  measures,  or  deny  his  own  hand- 
writing.    The  truth  therefore  is  palpable ; 
and  if  you  wish  for  further  confirmation,  you 
shall  not  only  see  this  letter,  but  be  convinced 
that  Mr.  Brecon  openly  avows  his  attach- 
ment to  miss  Parnell,  and  that  he  has  em- 
ployed, not  ten  days  since,  the  interest  of  his 
friends  to  regain  her  favour  and  esteem,  and 
effect  his  desire  of  an  union.     Be  then  just 
to  yourself,  my  dear  miss  Latimar,"  added  I 
softening,  "  be  candid,  and  allow  that  you 
have  been  misled  by  a  misrepresentation  of 
this  amiable  young  woman's  conduct.    Your 
persisting  in  an  obstinate  adherence  to  the  tale 
you  have  heard  will  only  injure  yourself. 
You  have  long  known  Caroline  Parnell,  your 
youthful  days  were  passed  in  the  same  house. 

Every 
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Every  one  who  knows  miss  Parnell  will  re- 
ject this  story,  and  you  will  most  honourably 
exhibit  your  own  character  by  treating  it 
with  the  contempt  which  it  deserves.  You 
are  young  and  beautiful  like  her,  and  equally 
exposed  to  the  shafts  of  envy.  The  cause  of 
Caroline  Parnell  is  a  common  cause,  which 
every  virtuous  and  prudent  young  woman 
ought  actively  to  defend.  Falsehood  and  ma- 
lignity would  soon  retreat,  did  they  find  op- 
ponents in  every  honest  and  candid  hearer 
of  their  fabricated  malice.  It  is  our  supine- 
ness  and  indolence  which  give  them  celerity, 
and  the  power  of  injuring  the  innocent."  "  I 
thank  you,  madam,  for  your  instructions" 
replied  miss  Latimar  with  ironical  humility. 
"  I  am  sorry  that  I  feel  on  this  occasion  so 
little  disposition  to  profit  from  them.  Facts 
with  me  are  stubborn  things.  I  beg  leave 
to  resign  miss  Parnell  and  her  concerns  into 
your  and  lady  M — 's  hands.  You  are  much 
better  qualified  to  combat  with  general  belief 
than  I  presume  to  be." 

I  was  provoked,  my  Eliza,  and  with  no 

little 
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little  asperity  reminded  her  of  a  proof  which 
she  had  so  apparently  overlooked.  "  You 
will  do  well,"  said  I,  "  in  your  future  anim- 
adversions and  comments  on  this  affair,  to 
recollect  that,  whether  it  arises  from  a  natural 
love  of  justice,  or  from  that  shrewdness  and 
cunning  which  depravity  rarely  wants,  the 
wrorld  has  a  wonderful  sagacity  in  discovering 
the  common  incitements  to  malevolence  and 
slander.  Take  care  lest  it  stumble  on  the 
truth,  in  ascribing  motives  for  your  disbelief 
of  circumstances  to  the  honour  of  this  excel- 
lent young  woman,  that  will  be  more  offen- 
sive to  your  vanity  than  the  triumph  of  her 
fair  fame."  She  rose  indignantly  from  her 
seat.  "  I  will  at  least,"  said  she,  furiously 
ringing,  "  spare  that  vanity  further  insult  at 
present."  "  You  will  do  ivell"  said  I  calmly, 
Cf  and  still  better  if  you  can  as  easily  and  ef- 
fectually secure  it  from  the  many  it  will  have 
to  encounter."  She  retired  haughtily  and 
rudely. 

I  was  diverted  some  days  after  by  the  ac- 
count which  she  diligently  circulated  of  our 

quarrel. 
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quarrel.  I  had,  according  to  this  accurate 
chronicle,  cruelly  insulted  her  feelings,  by 
upbraiding  her  as  the  cause  of  Mr.  Brecon's 
desertion  of  miss  Parnell,  a  young  lady  whom 
she  so  particularly  esteemed  and  admired.  I 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  insinuate.,  that  she 
had  favoured  his  addresses.  I  smiled,  and 
miss  Latimar's  injuries  were  forgotten. 

You  may  perhaps  imagine  that  this  gi  !dy 
girl  had  some  object  in  view  by  this  condacr, 
not  very  remote  from  the  accusations  that 
she  produced  against  me.  You  are  mistaken. 
Miss  Latimar  was  a  coquettey  and  invulnera- 
ble but  on  the  side  of  vanity.  She  would 
have  heard  of  the  death  of  a  lover  with  more 
composure  than  of  the  desertion  of  an  ad- 
mirer. Mr.  Brecon  had  never  inlisted  under 
her  banners;  and  the  most  she  could  pro- 
mise herself  was,  to  see  him  occasionally  in 
her  train;  for  his  society  was  not  hers.  The 
sole  motive  of  her  conduct  must  be  simply 
reduced  to  the  desire  of  lessening  that  influ- 
ence in  another,  which  she  coveted  to  enjoy 
without  a  rival;  and  Caroline  Parneil  shared 

vol.  in.  m  her 
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her  enmity  with  every  other  young  and  bear^ 
tiful  woman  who  stood  in  her  way. 

From  this  period  I  lost  sight  of  miss  Lati- 
mar.  The  very  recollection  of  her  was  lost 
in  scenes  in  which  she  could  have  no  interest. 
At  length  I  accidentally  learned  that  she  had 
associated  with  ladies  established  in  the  public 
opinion  by  the  pains  which  they  had  taken 
to  place  themselves  above  its  censures  ;  and 
an  idle  story  was  produced  to  convince  me 
that  miss  Latimar  had  not  quite  reached  their 
impunity  :  for  it  was  said,  that  at  Bath  she 
had  with  apparent  complacence  received 
the  assiduous  and  marked  attentions  of  an 
Italian  nobleman ;  that  he  had  followed  her 
to  town,  and  was  very  fortunately  recognised 
by  my  lord  B— ->  whose  valet  he  had  been 
at  Naples.  1  will  not  be  responsible  for  the 
truth  of  this  story  y  but  I  know  that  Mr. 
Latimar  gave  up  his  house  in  London  from 
that  time,  and  kept  his  fair  daughter  im- 
mured at  his  seat  in  Yorkshire,  with  some 
severity  on  his  part,  and  much  reluctance 
and  obstinate  contention  on  hers. 

She 
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She  was  at  the  time  of  her  forced  retire- 
ment three-  or  four-and-twenty ;  and  I  leave  it 
to  you  to  calculate  the  progress  she  had  made 
in  that  career,  which  at  seventeen  so  mise*- 
rably  invited  her.  I  leave  you  to  trace  the 
road  which  has  vanity  for  its  guide,  and  folly 
for  its  end. 

I  was  prepared  for  her  late  visit  by  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Ainsworth,  in  whose  age  and  in- 
firmities He  buried  not  only  her  good  sense 
and  experience,  but  the  remembrance  of 
those  acts  of  kindness  and  friendship  which 
miss  Latimar  has  received  from  her  for  the 
greatest  part  of  her  life.  She  informed  me 
that  miss  Latimar,  weary  of  her  confinement, 
and  impatient  of  control,  had  insisted  on 
visiting  London ;  that  her  father^  tired  of 
opposition,  and  weakened  by  age  and  severe 
fits  of  the  gcut,  submitted;  but  firmly  with- 
held the  means  of  gratifying  her  love  of 
expense  and  show;  alleging  that  she  had 
spent  a  fortune  when  permitted  to  do  as  she 
pleased  with  his  purse.  It  appears  that  he 
was  firm.  She  is  therefore  in  lodgings  with 
m  ?.  two 
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two  servants  ;  and  in  this  situation  she  pro- 
bably forgot  that  eight  years  had  made  any 
change  in  the  circle  of  her  former  brilliant 
amusements.  But  she  finds  the  place  she  then 
occupied  filled  up  ;  her  former  gay  friends 
no  longer  recollect  her  face;  and  some 
amongst  them  are  ashamed  to  show  their 
own.  In  this  awkward  predicament  miss 
Latimar  thought  of  me,  and  with  some  rea- 
son judged  that  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  be 
useful  to  her.  But  miss  Latimar  has  no  longer 
the  plea  of  youth  and  inexperience  to  urge 
with  me;  and  I  am  no  Quixote  in  the  work 
of  reformation.  I  am  well  assured  that  it 
would  be  as  chimerical  to  combat  the  esta- 
blished empire  of  folly  and  vanity  in  the  heart 
of  a  woman  upwards  of  thirty,  as  to  encoun- 
ter windmills  under  the  imaginary  forms  of 
giants  and  magicians.  For  all  other  domi- 
neering passions  wisdom  may  hope  to  find  an 
antidote,  and  prudence  and  address  may 
seize  the  moment  in  which  to  render  it  effi- 
cacious :  but  vanity  is  a  tyrant  which  never 
sleeps ;  it  feeds  on  all  the  nobler  faculties  of 

the 
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the  mind,  subdues  reason,  and  scorns  instruc- 
tion.    Insensible  to  the  contempt  it  excites, 
its  restless  search   is  admiration,  and  with 
greedy  haste  it  snatches  it  from  the  mean- 
est adulator,  or  the  most  insidious  betrayer. 
Miss  Latimar  must  now  "sink  into  that  cha- 
racter  which  she  has  prepared  for  herself. 
She  has  received  the  tribute  which  fools  only 
pay  to  youth  and  beauty  ;  she  has  no  claim 
to   that   which   wisdom  cheerfully  gives  to 
merit.     As  the  votary  of  vanity  she  has  had 
her  reign :  the  remainder  of  her  existence  is  a 
blank  in  society;  and  will  produce  no  better 
fruits  to  herself  than  repinings  and  discontent, 
to  say  nothing  of  those  evils  to  which  invete- 
rate folly  may  yet  betray  her. 

It  did  not  suit  my  temper,  my  princi- 
ples, or  my  convenience,  to  become  useful 
to  this  lady.  My  coldness  towards  her  when 
here  has  explained  my  intentions  j  and  we 
shall  sue  no  more  of  her. 

i  tiiink  you  will  have  reason  to  complain 
of  me  it  t  omit  satisfying  you  with  the  sequel 
ot  miss  ParneLTs  story.  1  will  therefore  finish 

mv 
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my  narrative,  by  relating  those  events  which 
induced  her  finally  to  take  the  name  of 
Brecon... 

Miss  Latimar's  intelligence,  respecting  this 
gentleman*s  visiting  a  large  estate  left  him  by 
an  uncle  in  Barbadoes,  was  well  founded. 
Disappointed  in  all  respects  in  his  hopes  to 
regain  his  former-  footing  in  Mr.  Parnell's 
family,  he  quitted  England;  but  her  predic- 
tions as  to  his  appearance  at  his  return  were 
somewhat  less  exactly  verified.  It  is  true, 
he  returned  a  changed  man,  and  his  com- 
plexion was  not  improved  ;  but  although  it 
was  not  quite  the  colour  of  his  "  filthy 
negroes,"  it  bore  the  hue  of  melancholy,  and 
alarmed  his  friends.  He  retired  to  his  seat 
in  Essex,  and  for  some  time  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  the  world.  Doctor  S — ,  his  con- 
stant companion  and  dearest  friend,  at  length 
succeeded  in  dispelling  one  subject  of  regret 
from  his  mind,  and  he  insensibly  mixed  in 
society.  The  steady  and  manly  indifference 
with  which  he  met  the  pointed  ridicule  of  his 
former  gay  associates,  the  assiduity  with  which 

he 
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he  engaged  in  pursuits  worthy  of  him  and 
suitable  to  his  condition  in  life,  convinced 
every  one  that  Mr.  Brecon  was  a  changed 
man.  At  this  time  he  became  a  frequent 
visitor  at  your  grandfather's,  and  gained  with 
us  an  esteem  that  he  has  maintained  to  this 
hour.  In  about  a  year  after  his  return  from 
Barbadoes  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  lady  M — ,  to  announce  to  me  an  event 
which  all  miss  Parnell's  friends  were  prepared 
to  expect,  and  which  all  heard  of  with  satis- 
faction. 

"You  will  rejoice  with  us,"  wrote  ladyM — , 
"inthehappinessof  this  auspicious  day.  Your 
favourites  are  united.  It  is  more  than  pro. 
bable  that  the  delay  of  their  happiness  will 
be  the  basis  of  its  security  ;  for  it  now  rests 
on  a  sincere  return  from  error  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  most  entire  confidence  and 
esteem  on  the  other.  Doctor  S — -,  who 
joined  their  hands,  has  juct  left  me.  weeping 
with  j  )y,  and  saying,  like  the  good  Simeon, 
fc  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
ia  peace.     Think,'    said   he,    k  think,    my 

dear- 
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dear  lady  M — ,  to  what  a  height  my  share  of 
this  day's  comfort  amounts!  But  you  cannot 
duly  estimate  it  without  knowing  what  was 
my  sorrow,  on  seeing  the  object  of  my  best 
hopes,  and  the  child  of  my  affection,  desert 
that  cause  for  which  I  have  lived,  and  for 
which  I  would  meet  death.' 
-  "  '  Oliver  Brecon  was  left  to  my  care  at 
seven  years  of  age  by  his  father,  who  kindly 
thought  my  integrity  equal  to  the  duty,  and 
my  friendship  equal  to  the  burthen.  He 
was  of  age  before  he  travelled ;  and  with 
honest  pleasure  I  found  that  he  preferred  his 
tutor  and  his  father  in  love  to  a  younger 
companion.  I  had  in  the  early  part  of  my 
life  made  connexions  on  the  continent, 
which  now  became  useful  to  Mr.  Brecon; 
and  with  pleasure  I  introduced  this  second 
proof  that  I  had  not  lived  in  vain.  I  ex- 
ulted in  the  success  of  my  labours,  and  saw 
with  pride  a  conduct  in  my  pupil  that  re- 
flected honour  on  my  gray  head.  He  treated 
tiie  flimsy  sophistry  which  he  met  with  in 
almost  every  literary  society  that  he  fre- 
quented, 
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quented,    with  manly  argument  and  proud 
deriance,  and  quitted   it  with  the  reputation 
of  a  man  who  was  well  able  to  defend   the 
cause  he  had  adopted,  and  who  was  worthy 
of  it.     I  enjoyed  my  triumph  too  soon,  and 
I  doubt  too  proudly.  His  unsuspecting  nature, 
the  conviviality  of  his  temper,  that  consci- 
ousness of  abilities  which  self-love  even  on 
weaker  grounds  whispers  to  the  human  heart, 
all  tended  to  mislead  him  in  London.     His 
large  fortune  and  independent  condition  soon 
allured  around-  him  associates,  not  the  less 
qualified  for  his  seduction  by  being  removed 
from  suspicion  in  a  mind  that  had  no  clue  in 
itself  to  lead  it  to  conceive  a  sinister  design 
in  that  of  another.     But  these  very  honour- 
able friends  found  that  they  had  more  to  do 
than  they  looked  for.     Brecon   from  a  boy 
hated  trivial  pursuits.     In   exercise  he   v. is 
manly,  and  even  daring;   but  a  love  of  study 
was  his  predominant  passion.     Gaming  was 
hi    aversion,  and   the  pleasures  of  the  table 
finished  for  him  when   conversation   and  wit 
were  lost  in  revelry.     l\h  new  friends  saw 

that 
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that  they  had  to  corrupt  his  taste  as  well  as  to 
pervert  his  morals.  They  wanted  not  pene- 
tration, and  soon  discovered  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  break  down  the  strong  fences  which 
defended  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  but 
which  had  not  kept  out  the  vanity  of  a  young 
man  sensible  of  those  acquirements  which 
constituted  with  him  the  only  superiority  of 
which  he  was  ambitious.  Religion  became 
their  topic  of  debate,  and  ridicule  their  keen- 
est argument.  Oliver  entered  the  lists  with 
ardour.  He  repelled  their  attacks  with  sue* 
cess ;  but  his  honest  heart  perceived  not  their 
subtlety.  A  loud  laugh  could  now  discon- 
cert him,  and  he  began  to  waver  in  that 
faith  which  he  had  believed  could  silence 
wilful  obstinacy.  Ardently  did  he  return, 
again  and  again  to  the  charge.  He  struggled 
for  victory,  when  retreat  would  have  been 
not  only  honourable  but  glorious  ;  for  his  de- 
feat was  the  triumph,  not  of  reason,  but  of 
concerted  cunning  and  dissimulation.  They 
listened  to  betray,  they  answered  to  entrap  ; 
and  the  inexperienced  Oliver  became  a  con- 
vex 
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vert  to  men,  whom  a  year  before  he  would 
not  have  deigned  to  meet  in  the  fair  and 
open  investigation  of  any  subject  worthy  of 
his  thoughts.  That  miss  Parnell  in  the  first 
moments  of  self-recollection  had  not  an  in- 
fluence, it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  assert; 
but  I  will  be  answerable  for  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  has  returned  to  those  principles 
which  he  inconsiderately  abandoned.  Their 
infinite  importance  to  the  happiness  of  man 
has  been  duly  weighed  by  a  mind  seriously 
alarmed  by  the  hazard  of  relinquishing  them; 
and  Mr.  Brecon  has  fallen,  to  rise  with  re- 
doubled firmness ;  for  he  knows  at  present 
the  strength  that  is  needful  for  human  weak- 
ness.' " 

I  cannot,  my  dear  Eliza,  finish  this  letter 
without  some  observations  of  my  own.  You 
have  been  instructed  in  your  religious  faith 
by  parents  who  have  honestly  made  that  re- 
ligion the  rule  of  their  conduct ;  and  with 
every  argument  resulting  from  their  own 
belief  and  experience  they  have  endeavoured 
to  convince  you  that  there  is  no  safety  in 
this  world  for  those  who  reject  the  word  of 

God 
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God.  You  well  know  likewise  that  I  am  no 
bigot :  all  who  profess  the  same  faith  with 
myself,  and  all  who  profess  to  follow  the 
same  divine  leader,  are  Christians  with  me, 
however  we  may  dissent  on  those  speculative 
points,  which,  as  having  little  to  do  with  our 
obedience  to  the  precepts  and  commands  of 
our  master,  are  and  must  be  subjects  of  less 
importance  to  me,  and  to  all  those  who  with 
limited  knowledge  and  humility  of  heart 
prefer  doing  the  will  of  our  divine  teacher, 
to  searching  into  the  mysteries  of  that  faith 
which  we  acknowledge  as  sufficient  to  save. 
But }  ou  are  now,  my  Eliza,  entering  a  world 
that  will  hourly  call  upon  youibr  pity  and 
toleration.  You  will  meet  men,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Deists,  will  surprise  you  by 
their  rejection  of  that  very  gospel  from 
which  has  been  drawn  the  pure  morality  they 
profess,  and  \\hich  I  am  willing  to  believe 
many  of  them  practise.  These  are  men 
whose  reasoning  faculties  are  acute,  and 
whose  reading  has  given  them  more  inge- 
nuity and  subtlety   than  love  of  truth   ?.nd 
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simplicify  ;  not  that  they  hate  the  light,  but 
that  pride  teaches  them  to  think  that  they 
have  eyes  to  search  into  the  secrets  even  of 
Omnipotence.     We  will  not  presume,  my 
child,   to  judge  such  men  as  these  :  but  we 
may  lament  their  desertion  of  a  faith,  which 
would  not  disgrace  their  boasted  reason,  and 
which  even  they  must  allow  promises  more 
than    scepticism.      We   will   however,    my 
Eliza,  fieely  show  our  contempt  and  scorn 
of  those  who  adopt  infidelity  as  the  fashion 
of  the  day ;    and  who,  without  one  appro- 
priate idea  of  the  subject,  or  more  instruction 
than  they  brought  with  them  from  the  nur- 
sery, set  up  for  free-thinkers  ;   and  consider 
their  senseless  attacks  on  revealed  religion  as 
proofs  of  their  wit,  and  tests  of  their  under- 
standing ;    and,  in  their  rude  and  officious 
zeal  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  secure 
their   neighbours,    fancy   that  their  pilfered 
language    and    arguments    'must    convince 
others,  though  unintelligible  to  themselves. 
I  have  met  with  even  boys,  my  dear  child, 
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who  have  pertly  and  insolently  obtruded 
their  doubts  amongst  a  circle  of  women,  and 
in  the  presence  of  their  mothers  and  sisters. 
I  have  listened  to  some  of  these  superior 
geniuses,  who  with  the  utmost  self-compla- 
cency have  congratulated  themselves  on 
having  discarded  points  of  faith,  which  the 
wisest  and  most  enlightened  of  our  race  have 
believed  and  defended  with  glory.  You 
will,  as  well  as  your  mother,  be  in  danger  of 
forgetting  Christian  charity  with  offenders 
of  this  sort,  and,  like  he;-,  you  will  wish  to  re- 
mind these  young  gentlemen  to  remove  in 
the  first  place  a  suspicion  by  which  a  simple 
believer  may  very  well  oppose  their  endea- 
vours to  make  proselytes.  Let  them  take 
care  not  to  discover  to  the  world,  that  their 
view  in  rejecting  the  gospel  is  to  remove  all 
those  checks  which  vice  needs,  and  to  which 
they  give  the  reins.  Our  religion  is  in  this 
respect  exactly  conformable  to  our  reason. 
We  know  that  sin  is  misery  ;  and  when  a  li- 
bertine tells  us  that  the  gospel  is  a  fable5 
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invented  by  the  craft  of  man,  we  must  be 
idiots  not  to  perceive  that  he  has  motives  for 
disbelief,  which  it  is  for  our  security  and 
happiness  even  in*  this  life  to  shun  as  we 
would  a  desolating  pestilence.     "  To  search 
the  Scriptures"  is  recommended  by  an  apostle 
who  well  knew  that  they  would  stand  every 
inquiry  which  resulted  from  a  love  of  truth 
and  a  humble  mind.     But  be  not  ashamed, 
my  Eliza,  of  following   your  mother's  ex- 
ample.    Search  them  for  the  salutary  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  given,  namely,  to 
purify  the  heart,  and  to  conduct  you  to  the 
source  from   whence  they  came.     And  re- 
member that  there  are  multitudes  of  both 
sexes    "  ever   learning,    and  never  able  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,"  merely 
because  they  are  "  high-minded,"  and  lovers 
of  vain   argument    more   than   "  lovers  of 
God." 

You  will  expect  me  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  present  situation  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brecon.  They  have  resided  since  their 
marriage  with  lady  M —  in  Devonshire,  her 
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health  being  infirm.  But  I  am  told  by  Mrs. 
Parnell,  who  is  just  returned  from  thence, 
that  she  expects  them  in  town  this  winter ; 
and  she  has  prepared  me  for  the  embonpoint 
of  her  daughter,  and  to  receive  her  nursling, 
a  boy  who  ran  alone  at  eleven  months. 

I  am 

Your  affectionate  mother, 

Angelica  Palmerstone. 


THE    END. 
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